INTERIOR DEPARTMENT APPROPRIATIONS FOR 1953 


WEDNESDAY, MAY 7, 1952 


Unitep States SENATE, 
SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS, 
Washington, D. C. 
The subcommittee met at 10:10 a. m., pursuant to recess, in room 
F-32, the Capitol, Hon. Carl Hayden (chairman of the subcommittee) 
presiding. 
Present: Senators Hayden, Young, and Ecton. 


BUREAU OF RECLAMATION 


Missovurr River Basin Prosect 


STATEMENT OF HON. JAMES E. MURRAY, A UNITED STATES 
SENATOR FROM THE STATE OF MONTANA 


ELIMINATION OF NO-NEW-STARTS CONSTRUCTION POLICY 


Senator Haypren. The subcommittee will be in order. 

Senator Murray? 

Senator Murray. Mr. Chairman, I am appearing this morning as 
a member of a group that will present information which we believe 
will be of interest to the Subcommittee on Interior Department 
Appropriations of the Senate regarding much needed reclamation 
projects that do not at present have items in the appropriation bill 
for fiscal year 1953 as passed by the House. 

We believe the time has arrived when the “no new starts” policy, 
which for more than 2 years, has delayed construction of all new 
water resource projects should be modified. Of course we are aware 
of the demands for money and materials to complete our defense 
program and have taken that requirement into consideration in pre- 
paring our statements for presentation today. We believe that we 
should proceed with land and water resource development under a 
sound program and with minimum appropriations of one billion dollars 
annually during the defense period, which amount should be increased 
as soon as conditions permit. 

While no attempt has been made to reach a definite agreement, we 
suggest for consideration, the division of the recomme ended billion 
dollar minimum construction program along lines as follows: 

Annual appro- 

Projects of — (miltions) 
Corps of Engineers $550-$600 
Bureau of Reclamation $300-$325 
eee SOON NEON ON WIOO.. 005. osc. SUL RE $100 
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We believe the amounts suggested will permit the completion of 
projects now under construction and the beginning of construction 
of a few urgently needed additional projects. This as already indi- 
cated weuhs be a minimum program, to be expanded when, in the 
judgment of the Congress, economic conditions permit such action 

We are convinced that the reclamation projects we are suggestiny 
for construction will create new values, will eliminate destruction and 
waste, and not interfere with the defense effort. In fact, we believe 
these projects will be structures for preparedness. The list of projects 
is as foliows: 

Now, the list is quite lengthy. 


PROPOSED PROJECTS FOR INCLUSION IN BUDGET 


Senator Haypren. The committee is fairly familiar with the number 
of these. I think we will just include the list in the record. 

Senator Murray. All right. 

(The list referred to follows:) 


Suggested list of reclamation projects which should be included in program for con- 
struction 
Total cost} 1953 | 1954 | 1955 


| 


| 
—| 
| 
} 
| 
| 


Reclamation projects | 

Solano, Calif oe 38, 745, 000 ss, 000, 000 $13, 000, 000 $13, 000, 000 $5, 000, 000, $1, 000, 000 

Vermejo, N. Mex ; 2, 679, 000; $1, 034, 000) 1, 000, 000) 645, 000 - 

Weber Basin, Utah 72, 313. 000! '3. 500, 090 14, 000,000) 13: 750,000) 5, 200, ona) 7,300, 000) 6, 000, 000 

Kennewick, Wash ; 3, 206, 568) 2,600.000 6. 500,000) 2,300,000; 1,000,000) 806, 568 

Yakima, Wash 2, 323, 878 ; 800,000) 1, 400, 009 123 873) | 

Minidoka-NorthSide | | | 
Pumping, Idaho , 901, 233} 600, 000) 2,000,000) 3,000,000) 3, 000, 000] 3, 301, 233) 


: : — | 
Units of Missouri River 
Basin proiect ! | | 


Cannonball unit, North Da- | | 

kato 12, , 000 50, 000 170,000) 1, 660,000) 3, 345, 000) 3, 360, 000) 2, 000, 009 
Ow] Creek, Wyo sncuve} 3,088, 300 -| 950,000} 1, 350, 000) 325, 000 463,399) = 300, 000 
Lower Marias, Mont. | 60, 250,000! 4,000,000! 7,000,000) 11; 500,000! 11,000; 000} 6, 850; 000! 7, 000; 000 
Missouri diversion unit,| 

Missouri-Souris division, | | 

Montana and North Da- | | | | 

kota i |102, 212. 885) 2, 600,000) 8, 400,000) 7, 300, 000} 8, 000, 000) 7, 600, 000) 8, 000, 000 
Yellowtail, Mont | 99, 586, 015 | 6, 800,000) 17, 800,000) 27, 400, 000) 29, 300, 000) 15, 000, 000 
Glen Elder Reservoir, Kans_| 23, 500,000, 3, 500,000} 6,000,000} 6,000,009) - 4,000, 000) 2,000,000) 2, 000, 009 
Webster Dam and Reser- | | | 

voir, Kans | 11, 500, 000; 1,000, 000) 6,155,000) 3,175,000! 1, 170, 000 en 
Wilson Dam and Reservoir, | | | 

Kans. ‘ ‘ ; 13, 200, 900, 1.000, 090 3, 700.000 5, 500,000) 3, 000, 000 
Rapid Vi alley, 8. Dak | 9,074,827) 2,000,000) 3,000;000; 2,900,000! — 2, 074, 827) 
Sargent unit, Nebraska | il, 163, 009 1. 163.000, 4.000, 000) 3, 000, 000) 3, 000, 000 


Totals _.:.... 1487, 043, 805, 23, 047, 000) 75, 475, 000) 93, 380, 00 85, 638, 5 65, 981, 200 41, 300, 000 


!In the Missouri River Basin, 30 units have been placed in phase A, of which 9 have been completed 
Missouri River Basia reservoirs now under construction include the Kirwin, Kans.; Canyon Ferry, Mont 
Jamestown, N. Dak.; Boysen, Wyo. There are about 100 reservoirs in the Bureau of Reclamation program 
for Missouri River Basin on which construction has not been started. $102,221,900 would be required after 


958 to complete the Solano, Weber, Cannonball, Lower Marias, Montana division of Missouri-Souris, 311 
Yellowtail units. 


YELLOWTAIL DAM, MONT. 


Senator Murray. Mr. Chairman, I have already submitted to the 
committee a complete statement of my views regarding the impor- 
tance of immediate construction of Yellowtail Dam and will not go 
into detail at this time. 
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A definite plan report for this unit has been approved, a construc- 
tion camp is available, and, by the end of the current fiscal year, 
work will be well advanced on the preparation of final designs and 
specifications. Although the President’s budget for fiscal year 1953 
does not include funds for the start of construction, this unit could 
be placed under construction in a relatively short period of time 
after such construction funds were made available by the Congress. 

I urge this committee to recommend a minimum of $6 million for 
the Yellowtail project, in the Interior appropriation bill for fiscal 
year 1953. The sum mentioned would permit the Bureau of Reclama- 
tion to purchase rights-of-way from the Crow Indians, complete 
construction plan sand specifications, and initiate construction on this 
highly important power and multiple-purpose unit of the Missouri 
Basin project. 

Senator Haypen. You spoke of purchasing rights-of-way. Has 
there been any definite understanding arrived at yet between the 
Department of the Interior and the Crow Tribal Council as to what 
would be adequate compensation? 

Senator Murray. Well, I would not be able to say that offhand. 
I know that they have been negotiating on this matter. 

Mr. Ristne@ (KE. W. Rising, Montana State Water Board). They 
are continuing negotiations, but they have not reached an agree- 
ment. The Bureau of Reclamation has made a direct offer, but it 
has not been accepted. 

Senator Haypen. I see. 

Senator Murray. I now desire to offer comments on two other 
Montana projects that are included in the list that I have just sub- 
mitted for your consideration. I refer to the following: 


MARIAS DIVISION 
LOWER MARIAS UNIT, MONTANA 


This unit was authorized in 1944 for the purpose of providing in- 
surance against another drought disaster in north central Montana 
such as that experienced in the thirty’s. Under plans of the Bureau 
of Reclamation 127,000 acres of arable land will be supplied with 
water for irrigation, thus assuring an adequate quantity of winter 
feed for the thousands of head of livestock that can be carried through 
the remainder of the years on the several million acres of grazing 
land surrounding this unit. 

The lower Marias unit was placed under construction and over 
$2 million expended during 1949 and 1950. However, in October 
1950, $4,739,944 of appropriated funds were placed in reserve, bringing 
the construction program to a stop with completion of work in prog- 
ress, and just as the Bureau of Reclamation was ready to accept a 
favorable Ws of about $11 million for construction of Tiber Dam. 

Honorable C. B. Elwell, Judge, twelfth judicial district of Montana, 
is present this morning and will present to the committee additional 
information relative to the lower Marias unit. 

Senator HayprENn. We will be glad to hear from the gentleman. 

Senator Murray. We will call on him as soon as | have finished. 
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MISSOURI-SOURIS DIVISION 
MISSOURI DIVERSION UNIT, MONTANA 


The diversion dam for this unit is to be located on the Missouri 
River a few miles below Fort Peck Dam. This dam will divert water 
for the irrigation of 105,000 acres of arable land in northeast Montana, 
and also provide a transmission canal to deliver water to lands in 
North Dakota. 

The severe drought and dust storms of the thirties destroyed all 
vegetation, homes, farm buildings and a high percentage of the live- 
stock in a large area of the Great Plains, making it necessary for 
more than 40 percent of the people living in northeast Montana to 
migrate elsewhere. 

IRRIGATION 


The Missouri-Souris unit, including the Montana division, was 
authorized in 1944 for the purpose of stabilizing the economy of the 
area by providing water for irrigation of land, municipal supply, 
and other purposes. By 1950, the Bureau of Reclamation had com. 
pleted its general plans for the unit and was preparing to ask for bids 
for construction of the diversion dam when $1 million of appropriated 
funds were placed in reserve. We, therefore, cannot proceed with 
construction of the diversion dam until a new appropriation is made 
by the Congress. 

In the interim those families that survived the drought and dust 
storms period are trying to make a living and retain their homes by 
growing wheat under uncertain conditions and with threat of another 
disaster almost ev rery year. 

Stabilization of the economy of a large area in northeast Montana 
and northwestern North Dakota can be accomplished only through 
the irrigation of a substantial acreage of the fine arable land of the 
area. Witnesses that are to follow will present additional informa- 
tion and a brochure for consideration of the committee. 

The current construction program of the Bureau of Reclamation 
will require less than $700 — and only about 3 years to complete, 
after the end of this fiscal year. We, therefore, feel justified in asking 
this committee to provide ake for beginning construction of a few 
additional projects during fiscal year 1953 from the list I have sub- 
mitted. 

We may need to help our allies maintain a strong and growing 
economy by providing funds for construction of projects; but, while 
we are doing it, can we afford not to develop. and expand our own 
economy at the same time? We are now spending more United 
States dollars in foreign countries on water- and _ soil-development 
programs than we are spending on like projects in the United States. 

I wish to say that I saw a report just yesterday of a huge project 
that is being carried on in Lebanon, which is almost equivalent to 
another TVA. It is a huge project requiring vast sums of money 
to carry it to completion. 
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FLOOD CONTROL 


Hundreds of millions of dollars’ worth of property and many lives 
are lost in the United States annually through disastrous floods. 
Our food requirements also make it necessary that we proceed with 
an accelerated program of soil conservation, flood control, reclama- 
tion, and drainage of our agricultural lands. 

Our census figures indicate that the population of the continental 
United States increased over 40 percent in the period 1920 to 1940, 
while in the same period our land available for crops dropped from 
503,073,000 acres to 450,694,000 acres. 

I might say that during the years mentioned there that area has 
not been growing like other sections of the country. The population 
has been static. In fact, Montana lost population over a period of 
30 years. We had more people in Montana 30 years ago, at least 
30 years before the change that recently occurred. We are now 
getting new people coming into Montana, but there was a period 
there when we were going back and ac tually lost population. And 
that is true in the Dakotas and, I think, in many of the States in the 
Missouri Basin. 

Senator Youna. There is an excess of water that goes down the 
Missouri River and the Mississippi to create great floods there, which 
could well be used for irrigation up in our area and greatly increase 
the production of food in the United States, which will be sadly 
needed in only a few years. 

Senator Murray. The Senator from North Dakota is absolutely 
right. It is certainly a great loss to us up there in the northern 
section of the Missouri Basin to see this water going down the river 
that could be used and be of valuable service to people up in the north- 
ern stretches of the Missouri Basin. 

The facts are that we have been able to maintain our food supply 
largely because of conversion of land formerly producing hay and 
grain to production of food for people. Reduction of cotton acreage 
in the South and transfer of perhaps as many as 35 million acres of 
pasture and haylands in the Great Plains to growing of wheat has 
aided materially in maintaining the supply of food for our ine reasing 
population. Science has also “played an important role during the 
last few years in providing better fertilizers and farm practices. 

Notwithstanding all of the conditions mentioned as favorable to 
production of inc reased quantities of food for human consumption, 
we find that our agricultural imports exceed our exports. With all 
parts of the world “short of food and channels of trade often inter- 
rupted, the United States should not continue to rely entirely on 
science and imports to provide our increasing food requirements when 
there are opportunities to protect and rehabilitate our existing agri- 
cultural land by soil conservation and flood-control measures and to 
develop new lands by construction of reclamation and drainage 
projects. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator HaypeNn. Thank you, Senator, for a very clear cut state- 
ment. 


Senator Murray. Judge Elwell, I suppose will be the next witness, 


98400—52 
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_ Senator Haypen. Your prepared statement ,Senator, will be placed 
in the record. 
(The statement referred to follows:) 


STATEMENT OF SENATOR JAMES E. Murray 


Mr. Chairman, I am appearing today to urge the appropriation of funds to 
continue construction work on a number of Montana an Seimcont Basin projects 
for supplying power, irrigation, and for multiple purposes. Funds needed for 
projects now under construction are as follows: 


CONSTRUCTION AND REHABILITATION 


Buffalo Rapids project, first division 

The primary purpose of the first division, located along the north bank of the 
Yellowstone River in Prairie and Dawson Counties in eastern Montana, is to 
provide irrigation water to 15,700 acres of irrigable land in a semiarid eastern 
section of the State. 

The first division is in operation at the present time. Additional funds in 
the amount of $222,000 have been requested and allowed by the House in H. R. 
7176 for continuation of construction to alleviate the severe silting problems now 
encountered in the division inlet channel and the construction of drainage ditches 
and structures started in the fiscal year 1952. This construction is essential, 
and the action of the House should be approved by the Senate. 


Buffalo Rapids project, second division 

The second division, located in eastern Montana along the south bank of the 
Yellowstone River, consists of three units, with a total of 11,600 irrigable acres. 

This division is in full operation. Additional funds in the amount of $111,000 
are required for fiscal year 1953 for construction of minor water and erosion-contro! 
structures in canals and laterals, investigations of seepage and water-level con- 
ditions, and starting of construction on drainage area No. 1 of Shirley and Terrv 
units. The item requested has been approved by the House, and I urge the Senate 
to concur in action of the House. 


Hungry Horse project 

The purpose of the Hungry Horse project, located in Flathead County in north- 
western Montana, is to provide electric-power generation, flood control, improve- 
ment of navigation and regulation of river flow. Major project features include 
a dam and a power plant to house four generating units of 71,250 kilowatts each. 
The 3,500,000 acre-foot reservoir will greatly increase firm-power production and 
potential at all existing and proposed downstream power plants on the Flathead, 
Clarks Fork, and Columbia Rivers. 

By June 30, 1952, the project will be approximately 80 percent complete. 
Funds in the amount of $13,245,000 have been requested to finance continuation 
of this work in fiscal year 1953. The 1953 program provides for the completion of 
all clearing in the reservoir area and the continuation of construction for relocating 
Forest Service facilities around the reservoir. Mass concrete placement in the 
dam will be completed to allow storage of water in the reservoir to its full capacity. 
Installation of generators, switchgear, and transforming equipment is scheduled to 
permit placing two 71,250-kilowatt generating units in service by October and 
December 1952, respectively. The House has allowed the amount requested. 

| urge the Senate to also allow the full amount requested in order to assure the 
additional power so greatly needed in Montana and the Columbia Basin area. 


Missouri River Basin project 


Helena-Great Falls division, Canyon Ferry unit.—The Canyon Ferry unit, located 
in west central Montana, is a multiple-purpose development for irrigation, control 
of floods, regulation of the flow of the Missouri River, and generation of electrical 
energy. Principal features of the unit are the concrete dam, reservoir, and power 
plant consisting of three 16,666-kilowatt generating units. i 

As of June 30, 1952, the Canyon Ferry unit will be 80 percent complete. With 
construction under way on the dam, spillway, and power plant, the fiscal vear 1953 
program will require $4,754,000 of new funds. Continuation of work on the dam 
and power plant under the requested appropriation will make additional power 
available in fiscal year 1954. I urge the Senate to approve the budget recom- 
mendation which the House has approved. 
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Three Forks Division, Crow Creek pump unit.—The Crow Creek pump unit, 
located in southwestern Montana, is designed to pump water from the Missouri 
River to irrigate 5,020 acres of new land. A pumping plant on the Missouri River, 
a tunnel through a ridge separating the river from the Crow Creek area, and a 
system of canals and laterals will be required. : 

By the end of the current fiscal year, design data will have been completed for 
the pumping plant, tunnel, canals, laterals, and drains. During fiscal year 1953, 
new funds in the amount of $500,000 will be utilized to award contracts for and 
start construction of the pumping plant, tunnel, canals, laterals, and drains with 
the objective of completing this unit by fiscal year 1954. The amount requested 
has been approved by the House, and I urge the Senate to concur in action of 

he House. 

: Yellowstone division, Savage unit.—This unit, located in the vicinity of the town 
of Savage, Mont., is to provide a full water supply for the irrigation of 2,218 acres 
of semiarid land roughly paralleling the Yellowstone River for a distance of ap- 
proximately 7 miles. Water is supplied by pumping from the main canal of the 
lower Yellowstone project. 

As of June 30, 1952, the project will be complete except for the drainage pro- 
gram. The program for fiscal year 1953 consists of drainage investigations, 
including the observation of ground-water fluctuations resulting from initial 
irrigation of the unit, and preliminary design of drainage structures. Only 
$2,000 which has been approved by the House is needed for this unit. 

Transmission division.—-The Bureau of Reclamation will construct power- 
transmission facilities to interconnect and coordinate the operation of all Govern- 
ment power plants in the Missouri Basin to provide both firm and secondary power 
for irrigation pumping, construction power, and sales to municipalities, coopera- 
tives, private utilities, and other wholesale customers. 

In the State of Montana, work will be completed on the Canyon Ferry-East 
Helena two-circuit 115-kilovolt transmission line by the end of the current fiscal 
year. New funds in the amount of $21,563,000 are being requested to continue 
this program throughout the basin. 

The 1953 program of $27,746,000 is to be financed with these new funds and 
prior-year unobligated funds in the amount of $6,183,000, of which $900,000 will be 
used for the construction of the Yellowtail-Billings transmission line and the Crow 
Creek and Billings Substations in Montana. I urge the Senate to provide the full 
amount recommended by the Bureau of the Budget. 

Mr. Chairman, up to this point I have covered the requirements of existing 
projects and projects under construction. The items I have asked you to approve 
have budget recommendation and have been passed by the House. 

I now wish to call your attention to three very important authorized projects 
on which construction has been suspended. The projects are as follows: 


Yellowtail unit of the Missouri Basin projects 


The proposed Yellowtail Dam and power plant is a multipurpose development 
located at the mouth of the Big Horn Canyon about 45 miles southwest of Hardin, 
Mont. The average annual output of electric energy will be over 750,000,000 
kilowatt-hours, of which about 584,000,000 kilowatt-hours will be firm energy, 
and an additional 164,000,000 kilowatt-hours will be secondary energy. Benefits 
of great importance during the period of national emergency would be realized 
from the hydroelectric energy developed by the Yellowtail power plant. This 
development is located in an area of acute power shortage where further industrial 
expansion is severely handicapped by lack of power. 

Within range of Yellowtail power there are located a number of deposits of 
strategic minerals, the development of which will require substantial quantities 
of electric power. Chrome is a prime example. This mineral is in very short 
supply, and the only significant deposits of chrome in the United States are near 
the plant. Known resources in the Stillwater Complex (estimated at 11,000,0C0 
tons of chromite) appear adequate to support two refining operations, each of 
which is estimated to require 15,000 kilowatts of high-load-factor power if ferro- 
chrome is produced. If electrolytic chromium is produced, power requirements 
will be much greater. The stockpiling of ferrochrome from this source will greatly 
relieve the present necessity of relying largely on foreign sources of chromium. 
Tungsten, nickel, and molybdenum are also found in the Yellowtail area. Their 
development, made feasible by low-cost power, would add significantly to the 
strength of the Nation’s metal economy, and would eliminate the danger of the 


— defensive strength of having foreign sources of these critical materials 
cut off, 
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The existing oil fields in the Montana-Wyoming area will need more power for 
pumping and processing. Of still greater significance, a major new oil-producing 
area is developing in the Williston Basin, the power requirements of which may 
reach large proportions. ; 

The construction of the Yellowtail unit is warranted not only because of its 
contribution to the Nation’s economy and strength but also because of its highly 
favorable economic feasibility. Studies have shown that the gross revenues coi- 
lected from power sales during a 50-year period would amount to about $180,525,000. 
These revenues plus the interest component on the investment in power facilities 
would repay not only the cost allocated to power, the cost of transmission facilities 
to market the power, and the cost of operation and maintenance during this 
period, but would also repay part of the costs allocable to downstream irrigation 
developments and leave a balance of over $26,000,000 for assistance to other units 
in the Missouri River Basin. Beyond the 50-year perio¢, surplus net power rev- 
enues will continue to accumulate, probably in excess of $2,500,000 annually. 

Yellowtail, due to its being the primary control and storage reservoir on the 
Rig Horn River, is virtually indispensable to the development of approximately 
44,000 acres of new land in the Hardin unit. This unit will be provided with a 
water supply by pumping directly from the Big Horn River below Yellowtail 
Pam and will be dependent upon the regulation of the river. River regulation 
is also essential to improve the water supply for some 20 other proposed irrigation 
units loeated along the Yellowstone River below the mouth of the Big Horn River. 
Furthermore, the economic feasibility of these other units is dependent upon the 
availability of power for pumping as provided by the Yellowtail power plant. 

A definite plan report for this unit has been approved, a construction camp 
ix available, and, by the end of the current fiscal year, work will be well advanced 
on the preparation of final designs and specifications. Although the President’s 
hudget for fiscal year 1953 does not include funds for the start of construction, 
this unit could be placed under construction in a relatively short period of time 
after such construction funds were made available by the Congress. 

I urge this committee to recommend a minimum of $6,000,000 for the Yellow- 
tail project, in the Interior appropriation bill for fiscal year 1953. The sum 
mentioned would permit the Bureau of Reclamation to purchase rights-of-way 
from the Crow Indians, complete construction plans and specifications, and 
initiate construction on this highly important power and multiple-purpose unit 
of the Missouri Basin project. 


Lower Marias unit 

This unit of the Missouri River Basin project will provide a supply of water 
to irrigate 127,000 acres of fine arable land in north-central Montana. Irrigation 
is required in this area which has less than 13 inches average precipitation. Addi- 
tional winter feed which can only be grown under irrigation is urgently needed 
in this dry farming area to stabilize the livestock industry. 

The lower Marias unit was placed under construction in 1949 and nearly $3 
million had been spent, when work was suspended in 1950, through action of the 
Administration is placing in reserve $4,739,944 of appropriated funds. 


Missouri diversion unit 

This unit of the Missouri River Basin project will provide irrigation for 100,000 
acres of land in northeast Montana and also provide the transmission canal to 
carry irrigation water to a large section of the 1-million-acre Missouri-Souris unit 
in northwestern North Dakota. The areas mentioned suffered greatly in the 
droughts and dust storms of the thirties. Construction of this division was 
started in 1949, but was also suspended in 1950 by action of the Administration 
in placing over $1 million of appropriated funds in reserve. 

I am informed that this committee will on May 7, hear a number of witnesses 
who are coming in from Montana and North Dakota for the purpose of informing 
the Congress regarding urgency for resuming construction of the two last-men- 
tioned projects. With your permission I will reserve the remainder of my state- 
ment on the lower Marias and diversion units and present same at the time other 
witnesses appear from Montana and North Dakota. ; 

Mr. Chairman, I thank you for this opportunity to present my views regarding 
needed appropriations for reclamation projects in Montana. 
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' SraTeMENT OF E, W. Risina, StaTE WATER CONSERVATION BoarRD OF MONTANA 


Mr. Chairman, I.am the representative of the State Water Conservation Board 
of Montana. I wish to state to the committee that the board supports the 
requests made by Senator Murray in his statement. 

We urge the committee to recommend the appropriation of all of the items 
listed by Senator Murray for construction and reclamation projects in Montana, 
during fiscal year 1952. 

I also wish to file for the record, a copy of a letter I have received from the 
Big Horn County Chamber of Commerce, and a resolution adopted by the Crow 
Tribe of Indians, as follows: 

Harpin, Mont., March 31, 1952. 
FepDERAL PowrER ComMISSION, 
Washington, D. C. 


GENTLEMEN: In keeping with your request for comments on the application of 
the Big Horn Canyon Irrigation & Power Co.’s request for a preliminary permit 
for a proposed water-power project in the Big Horn Canyon within the boundaries 
of Crow Indian Reservation, we wish to commend to you for your favorable con- 
near the resolution of the Crow Indian Council unanimously adopted March 
13, 1952. 

We respectfully call your attention to the Federal legislation of December 22, 
1944, authorizing the development of the Missouri Basin by the Federal Govern - 
ment and the fact that in keeping with that act $2,300,000 has been spent by the 
Government in preconstruction work and completed designs for the dam. That a 
compact of the Big Horn River has been made and approved by the Legislatures 
of the States of Montana, North Dakota, and Wyoming, approved by the Con- 
gress and signed by the President. That during the 1913 period, work was done 
by the Big Horn Canyon Irrigation & Power Co., but from then for a period of 35 
years nothing of major importance was attempted or done to further the project 
by it. 

We believe that a natural resource such as water in this arid area should be 
developed and safeguarded for the benefit of the people as a whole and that the 
Big Horn River will best serve the interests of our people if it is developed by the 
United States, and through appropriate legislation, be properly safeguarded for 
our people. This does not mean that we are opposed to private utilities distribut- 
ing the power under proper contract. 

We want to compliment the Crow Indians on their forthright position taken 
and.assure them of our active support in their position taken. 

Respectfully submitted. 

Bria Horn Dam ComMITrEr, 
Bia Horn Country CHAMBER OF COMMERCE. 


annual meeting, 


’ 


Approved by members 


RESOLUTION 


Whereas it has come to our knowledge that the Big Horn Canyon Irrigation & 
Power Co. of Hardin, Mont., and Chicago, Ill., have filed application under the 
Federal Power Act for a preliminary permit for a proposed water-power project in 
the Big Horn Canyon and within the boundaries of the Crow Indian Reservation ; 
and 

Whereas there is already such an application by the Bureau of Reclamation and 
under which, all of the preliminary work at a cost to the taxpayers of the country 
and amounting to several millions of dollars has been completed and now awaiting 
an agreement with the Crow Tribe of Indians of Montana, the owners of the land 
= will be necessary upon which to construct said dam and its impounded waters; 
anc 

Whereas this action of the said Big Horn Canyon Irrigation & Power Co. 
amounts to a duplication of effort. and expense wholly unnecessary; and 

Whereas and before the said Big Horn Canyon Irrigation & Power Co. can hope 
to be able to begin any active exploration or construction work, it first must secure 
the consent and agreement of the Crow Tribe upon such terms and conditions 
agreeable to the said Crow Tribe; and 

Whereas such consent, terms, and agreements with the Crow Tribe are most 
apparently impossiblei n view of the pending negotiations with the United States 
through its Bureau of Reclamation, and: Now, therefore, be it 
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Resolved by the Crow Tribe in a duly called tribal council assembled at Crow 
Agency, Montana, the 13th day of March 1952, That it hereby respectfully advises 
the Federal Power Commission to disregard the application of the said Big Horn 
Canyon Irrigation & Power Co. and to concentrate solely upon the application of 
the Bureau of Reclamation now before us and upon which we are trying to reach 
some sort of an agreement. 

Submitted to and acted upon by the Crow Tribal Council this 13th day of 
March 1952. 

Votes: 112 for, 0 against. 

RoBerT YELLOWTAIL, Sr. 
Chairman, Crow Tribal Council. 
Atyvin H. STEWART, 
Secretary of Crow Tribal Council. 
L. C. Lippert, 
Superintendent. 

Senator Ecron. Mr. Chairman, if I may intercede, right here: Con- 
gressman D’Ewart from the House, the Representative from the Sec- 
ond Congressional District in Montana, is here, and he has important 
work that he has to look after in the House, and I most respectfully 
ask that Congressman D’Ewart be permitted to testify now. 

Senator Haypen. I did not realize that Congressman D’Ewart was 
here. 


We shall be happy to hear from you, Congressman. 


STATEMENT OF HON. WESLEY A. D’EWART, A REPRESENTATIVE 
IN CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF MONTANA 


MISSOURI DIVERSION DAM, MONT. 


Representative D’Ewarr. I want to thank you, Mr. Chairman and 
members of the committee, for this opportunity to make a brief state- 
ment in support of the four Montana men and those from North 
Dakota who are here to appear before you in regard to our reclama- 
tion projects. 

You are familiar with the fact that President Truman since 1945 
has followed a policy of prohibiting Budget Bureau estimates for new 
starts in reclamation and flood-control work. He has been willing to 
make exceptions only for a few projects that would produce large 
amounts of hydroelectric power, and also for a brief time in 1950 when 
he felt that we were entering upon an era of peace. 

This committee was generous with our Montana projects during 
that brief period, and has also overruled the Presidential prohibition 
in two instances, but the funds recommended and appropriated in 
1950 were impounded and reverted to the Treasury by order of the 
President, following his decision to send our troops to war in Korea. 

Montana has been particularly hard hit by the President’s policy 
with regard to new starts, and by his decision in 1950 to impound the 
funds already appropriated for the lower Marias project and the 
Missouri diversion dam of the Missouri-Souris project. 


CANYON FERRY AND HUNGRY HORSE DAM 


At the present time Canyon Ferry Dam and Hungry Horse Dam, 
two power projects, are the only major reclamation work in progress 
in Montana. Both will be largely completed in the next fiscal year. 
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Unless action is taken now to provide funds for new starts on other 
projects, the Federal reclamation construction program in Montana 
shortly will come to a halt. 

We are particularly interested today in the lower Marias project, 
an irrigation project with some flood-control benefits; the Missouri 
diversion dam of the Missouri-Souris project, an irrigation project 
with a small hydroelectric potential; and the Hardin project, including 
Yellowtail Dam, a project which includes important power develop- 
ment, flood and silt control, and substantial new irrigated acreage. 

Judge Elwell is here to speak for the lower Marias project, and I 
will only mention it very briefly. 


THE LOWER MARIAS PROJECT 


The lower Marias project on the Marias River in the vicinity of 
Chester and Big Sandy, Mont., received appropriations for construc- 
tion in 1949 and 1950. Bids were called for Tiber Dam, the central 
feature of the project, in the summer of 1950. However, no action 
was taken on the bids submitted, and the funds appropriated were 
impounded by the President after we went to Korea. The Bureau 
of Reclamation in its 1953 estimates requested $4,200,000 for this 
project, but the request was refused by the President. 

Approximately 127,000 acres of unusually good land, more than half 
of which is class 1 land, can be irrigated under this project. As we 
all know, we are losing land from cultivation in this country faster 
than we are putting new land into agricultural production. With 
our constantly increasing population and international commitments, 
we must add to our cultivated acreage. The lower Marias project 
is a highly feasible project which I believe is required and should be 
constructed. 

THE MISSOURI-SOURIS PROJECT 


To discuss that project in detail, we have here Mr. Otto Christinson, 
vice president of the Missouri-Souris Projects Association, and Mr. 
Martin Lien and Mr. Oscar Berg, also of that association. 

The Missouri diversion dam of the Missouri-Souris project is the 
key structure in a development that can provide irrigation for 105,000 
acres of land in Montana, and additional acreage at some future date 
in North Dakota. This is another project for which. construction 
funds were authorized several years ago, only to be impounded by 
Presidential order. The Bureau of Reclamation requested $4,350,000 
for fiscal 1953 to begin work on this project, but was refused by the 
President. 

The Missouri-Souris project is located in northeastern Montana 
and northwest North Dakota in an area that has been particularly 
hard hit by drought in past years. The irrigated acreage that would 
be provided by this project is badly needed to provide a base for the 
livestock operations in this region. As the committee can judge from 
the presence here of three prominent citizens of the area, the project 
has the full support of the local people and they are anxious that it 
go ahead at the earliest possible date. 
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YELLOWTAIL DAM, MONT, 


Yellowtail Dam, the principal structure of the Hardin project, on 
the Big Horn River in south-central Montana, has been described to 
the committee many times. I have appeared here on several occa- 
sions to urge construction appropriations for this dam. All of the 
preconstruction work and surveys has long since been completed, and 
the Bureau of Reclamation has been eager to proceed with construc- 
tion for some time. However, the Bureau’s requests for a budget 
estimate for construction, including the request for $6,812,000 for 
fiscal 1953, have been consistently refused by the President and his 
Bureau of the Budget. 

POWER CAPACITY 


In addition to providing water for a large new irrigation project, 
the Yellowtail Dam will have an installed capacity of 120,000 kilo. 
watts. All authorities agree that this power will be needed in the 
immediate area of the project before the dam can be completed, even 
if it were started now. The Defense Production Administration has 
just signed an 8-year contract with the American Chrome Co. to 
produce some 900,000 tons of chromite ore from the mines in the 
Stillwater area not far from this dam site. Facilities to process this 
ore must be developed, and could be developed most economically if 
they were located in the vicinity of the mines and could use Yellow- 
tail power. The Bureau of Reclamation has other prospective power 
users that it is estimated will require the full output of the project. 
If it were not for the conflict with the President’s policy on new starts, 
this dam undoubtedly would be under construction now. 

With regard to Yellowtail Dam, one other matter should be men- 
tioned, which the chairman questioned a minute ago. The dam site 
is within the boundaries of the Crow Indian Reservation, on lands 
owned by the Crow Tribe of Indians. Negotiations have been under 
way for some time for an agreement with the Indians on the matter 
of compensation for use of the dam site and the lands to be inundated. 
A fair and equitable agreement should be reached with the Crow 
Tribe at the earliest possible date so that there may be no delay on 
this account. 

I thank you, Mr. Chairman, for this opportunity. 

Senator Haypen. I thank you for the statement. 

You know that my own personal opinion has been that these 
projects should be undertaken, and as chairman of the subcommittee, 
I can tell you that we recommended that the appropriations be made. 

I sincerely regret that the President was persuaded by his Budget 
Bureau that the state of the economic conditions of the country was 
such that these cuts had to be made. I think the Bureau was wrong. 
It is just basic that you cannot keep up with a long-time struggle 
against world-wide communism unless you increase the assets of the 
United States. 

Now, if we knew this trouble was going to be over this year or next 
year, we could say, “All right.’’ But otherwise you will have to add 
new wealth to the Nation, to get new taxes. 

I have argued this matter out with the representatives of the 
Bureau of the Budget, and I think they are short-sighted in this, and 
certainly they exercised persuasive power with the President that | 
sincerely regret. 
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Senator Younac. Mr. Chairman, I would like to say that it was 
largely through your influence 2 years ago that funds were approved 
for the Missouri-Souris project, though deleted afterward by the 
Bureau of the Budget as a result of an appropriation bill requiring a 
10-percent reduction. 

Senator Haypen. We had the same difficulty with the Marias 
project. I think the House made a mistake in insisting on that 10 
percent. 

Representative D’Ewarr. I agree with you, Mr. Chairman. I 
pleaded with the members of the conference committee to resist that. 

Senator HaypreNn. But it seems to me that, as I observed the con- 
ditions on the floor of the Senate, the Senators present come to under- 
stand the question, and when a quorum is cael: and Senators who 
have not heard the argument come in, and someone tells them it is a 
vote for economy, and we are gone. 

Senator Ecron. Mr. Chairman, Congressman Mansfield has come 
in from the House. 

Senator Haypen. I sincerely regret that I came in in such a hurry 
that I did not note the presence of the two Congressmen. 

Senator Ecron. I would like to ask that he be permitted to testify 
now. 


STATEMENT OF HON. MIKE MANSFIELD, A REPRESENTATIVE IN 
CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF MONTANA 


YELLOWTAIL DAM AND LOWER MARIAS DAM, MONT 


Representative MANsFigELD. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the 
committee, 1 want to join with my colleagues, Senators Murray and 
Ecton, and Congressman D’Ewart, in requesting this committee to 
do all that it can to do away with the “no new starts” policy, to 
transfer Yellowtail from phase B to phase A, so that construction 
can start, to authorize the reuse of money which had already been 
appropr iated for the Marias Dam, and also to authorize an appro- 
priation for the Missouri-Souris. 

I do not want to go into all the other projects which my colleagues 
have brought to your attention this morning, but I would like to 
concentrate for a few moments on these three, if I may. 

Speaking of the Marias Dam, as this committee knows, at the time 
of Korea, construction was ready to start and moneys had already 
been appropriated. Because of Korea, the President froze those 
funds, and nothing has been done on that particular project, which is 
vital to our reclamation interests in that part of Montana up to the 
present time. I am quite sure that some members of this committee 
have read a very biased article in the Saturday Evening Post about 
the Marias project, and I want to assure this committee, and my 
colleagues will bear me out, that that was nothing but a propaganda 
article and certainly did not represent the true picture of the Marias 
project in Montana. I am quite sure that Judge Elwell, who will 
appear before you later this morning, who knows this ‘particular 
project from A to Z, and who answered this article in the Saturday 
Evening Post, will give you any and all details which you wish. 
The Marias is a very meritorious project in northern Montana, which 
we need for the development of that part of our State. 
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Senators Murray and Ecton have been trying for years to get 
Yellowtail going in the Senate, and Congressman D’Ewart and | 
have year after year tried to do the same thing in the House. So 
far we have not met with much in the way of success. But the en- 
tire Montana delegation is pinning a great deal of its hopes on the 
wisdom and sagacity of this committee, because we feel that you are 
a little closer to our problems, can understand them a little better, 
and certainly will be sympathetic with what we advocate. 


NO-NEW-STARTS CONSTRUCTION POLICY 


As has been brought out, no doubt, if this ‘‘no new starts” policy 
is kept in effect, it will mean that by about 1955, all the projects now 
under way by the Bureau of Reclamation will be finished. That I 
think will be a very sad situation, and I think that when we talk 
about Yellowtail, Marias, Missouri-Souris, and other projects in 
Montana, and other similar projects in other States, we are talking 
about investments in America. 

I want to agree with the chairman when he states that in his opin- 
ion it would appear that we are faced with years of tension ahead. 
That means that we have got to invest more in our own country, 
develop our resources, and take upon ourselves the leadership in this 
development which is so vitally necessary at this time. 

I have never been in agreement with the President on his freezing 
of these projects, and I feel that as far as the Congress is concerned, 
it has the authority to supersede such an order, and it is my hope that 
this committee will change the stage in which Yellowtail is in from 
B to A so that construction can start, will reappropriate funds and 
direct that they be used for the construction of the Marias Dam, and 
will authorize funds for the carrying out of the Missouri-Souris author- 
ization. 

I would like to bring to the attention of the committee that as far 
as the Montana delegation is concerned, we have been entirely and 
unitedly behind these projects for a number of years now, and I 
would like to also ask, Mr. Chairman, that a telegram which I re- 
ceived from Governor Bonner, expressing his approval of Yellowtail 
Dam, be inserted in the record at this point. 

Senator Haypren. That will be done. 

(The telegram referred to follows:) 

Hetena, Mont., May 6, 1952. 
Hon. Mrxe MANSFIELD, 
Member of Congress, Washington, D. C.: 

Understand subcommittee of Senate appropriation meets May 7 and will 
consider among other things appropriation for Yellowtail Dam. Believe Yellow- 
tail Dam is key to development of our rivers and is essential for power, irrigation 


and flood control. I am wholeheartedly in favor of this project and will appreciate 
anything you can do in procuring an adequate appropriation for this dam. 


Joun W. Bonner, 
Governor of Montana, 
Representative MANSFIELD. That is all I have to say, Mr. Chair- 
man and gentlemen. 
Senator Haypen. We are ready to hear the judge, are we, now? 
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MONTANA PROJECTS 


Senator Ecron. I would like to introduce the judge, but before I 
introduce Judge Elwell and these other prominent citizens from my 
home State, who are here to appear in behalf of an appropriation for 
the two reclamation projects which we, in Montana, think are very 
important and badly needed projects, I desire to address myself, 
Mr. Chairman, to a general statement with regard to them. 

The two projects concerning which they appear before the com- 
mittee are the Lower Marias or Tiber Dam, and the Missouri-Souris 
project. Both are located in areas of normally deficient rainfall 
where, because of. drought in past years, frequent and almost com- 
plete crop failures can and have occurred. Both projects include 
extensive areas of irrigable lands which are both fertile and very 
adaptable to successful irrigation. From that standpoint, I believe 
you would find they surpass in potential productive capacity of food 
any other possible projects not now under irrigation. 

For both, construction appropriations have been approved and 
enacted into law previously. On one of them, road and permanent 
housing construction is well along and under no condition could it be 
considered as a new start. It is true the Missouri-Souris, to some 
degree at least, could be considered a new start. 

Both projects, particularly the Tiber Dam, have very definite 
possibilities in flood control, and if they had been in operation this 
spring, they would have definitely reduced the serious and substantial 
flood losses which we have experienced again this spring. 

Right here, Mr. Chairman, I desire to take issue with the President 
in his recent public statement that it is the Congress and not he who 
must take the responsibility for the disastrous floods which have again 
this year occurred in the headwaters of the Missouri, starting with the 
Milk River and headwaters of the Missouri in Montana, and on down 
the course of the Missouri and Mississippi. Both of the projects 
concerning which these prominent witnesses desire to testify are 
located on these streams. For both of them, the Congress has made 
construction appropriations in recent years, and both were stopped by 
the President’s order barring new starts and the money so appro- 
priated, apparently either under the President’s or the Department’s 
orders, were transferred and expended on projects elsewhere. I do 
not propose to any longer stand by and see the will of this honorable 
committee and the Congress disregarded. To such action I respect- 
fully, but totally, take issue. It is not fair to either the Congress or 
the citizens of my State. 


NO-NEW-STARTS POLICY 


Furthermore, as one member of this committee, I shall insist that 
the so-called new starts ban on domestic projects such as these is little 
more than a shame, if not in fact tragic, when at the same time the 
same President is, in effect, asking us to close our eyes and go ahead 
with construction of similar and possibly less important projects in 
many of the other countries of the world. I, for, one, propose to find 
out Just what new-start foreign projects are in the so-called multi- 
billion dollar foreign-aid bill that we are being asked to appropriate 
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for and on which our own citizens pay the taxes, while at the same 
time they are being denied projects such as the two to which I have 
just referred. 

There is a third project in my State, namely, the Hardin unit, 
referred to as the Yellowtail Dam. And I may say right bere that 
there has been much interest manifested in regard to Yellowtail Dam 
by the Billings Chamber of Commerce. Mr. Paul Coubert was down 
here a few weeks ago to testify on this, and he called me up on his 
way home at Chicago. I received a telephone call from him from 
Chicago, and I told him that we would do everything possible. | 
only wish he could have been here to testify to represent the Billings 
Chamber of Commerce and other interested citizens in that area. 

The Yellowtail project varies in some respects from the two projects 
to which I have briefly referred, in that the question of Indian lands 
is involved, and to date no final, complete, or satisfactory under- 
standing has been reached. Iam hopeful that such an understanding 
might be reached in the near future. I refer to it at this time because 
I believe it only fair and proper that its status remain current and 
that it be given consideration at an early date. 

Without taking any more of vour time, I wish now to ask that the 
Honorable Judge Elwell, who is one of the outstanding district judges 
in Montana, be permitted to present some facts regarding the Siseer 
Marias project. 

Marias Diviston 


LOWER MARIAS UNIT 


STATEMENT OF HON. C. B. ELWELL, JUDGE, TWELFTH JUDICIAL 
DISTRICT, STATE OF MONTANA, AND PRESIDENT, MARIAS 
IMPROVEMENT ASSOCIATION 


TIBER DAM PROJECT, MONTANA 


Judge Ex.we.i. Mr. Chairman, my name is C. B. Elwell of Havre, 
Mont. I wish to present a justification for initiation of construction 
on Tiber Dam, Lower Marias unit, Missouri River Basin project. 

The Lower Marias unit, Missouri Basin project, is not in any sense 
of the word a new start. This Lower Marias unit has been in contem- 
plation since 1936. The final planning for construction was held back 
first by World War II, during which no forward steps were taken or 
urged. It is an authorized project, having been authorized by the 
Flood Control Act of 1944. It was not only authorized by that act, 
but the Lower Marias unit is included in the initial construction pro- 
gram, listed on page 15 of Senate Document 191 of 1944, and therefore 
authorized for construction by the Bureau of Reclamation. 

Money for the construction of the Tiber Dam has heretofore been 
appropriated by Congress. A very advantageous bid for the con- 
struction of the Tiber Dam had been received by the Bureau of 
Reclamation, but construction was halted in 1950 by Executive order, 
the funds appropriated by Congress were frozen, and nothing has been 
accomplished since that time except for the completion of some 
preliminary contracts for camp construction, et cetera, which con- 
tracts had been let prior to the order freezing the funds. The Federal 
Government has already invested about $2,500,000 in the survey, 
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planning, and preliminary construction on this project, and the delay 
is adding materially to the cost of construction. 

The inclusion of more and more livestock products in our daily 
diet points to the necessity of an increase in our meat supply. The 
population of the United States is increasing at the rate of nearly 
2,500,000 per year, which will create an ever-increasing demand for 
meat products. 

Montana is already a large producer of meat. Experience in 
Montana indicates that if this section is to become a larger and more 
stable producer of livestock, something must be done to assure the 
stock growers of this area an adequate and constant source of supply 
of winter feed. While there has been and still is some production of 
livestock in this section, too many stockmen, particularly the small 
stock growers, have been discouraged by being literally forced to 
dispose of their foundation breeding stock because of the lack of 
necessary feed to carry through the winter months after a dry season. 
One year of this kind can set back the livestock industry for many 
years. 

IRRIGATION DEVELOPMENT 


The development of irrigation on the Lower Marias unit would 
help to stabilize the livestock industry in all the adjacent area. We 
have only to look to the east of us to see what the Milk River irrigation 
project in northern Montana has accomplished, where stockmen from 
Chinook to Glasgow for long distances on both sides of the valley 
depend on the irrigated area for a stabilized supply of winter feed. 

Our agricultural acreage is being reduced continually for industrial 
sites, airports, town sites, and for military installations, and it is in the 
interest of national defense that consideration be given to providing 
new and better farms to increase the production of food and provide 
homes for families desiring to live in agricultural areas. 

This proposed irrigation unit of about 127,000 acres is located in the 
heart of a large dry farming and stock raising area in which the annual 
precipitation is less than 13 inches, and is plagued with dry years when 
only slightly more than half that amount of moisture is received. 
The Lower Marias unit would do much to stabilize the all-over agri- 
culture of the district and would be an oasis in the desert, so to speak. 

The Lower Marias unit will create opportunities for about 800 new 
farm homes when in complete operation. This increase in farm 
families and intensive agriculture will also create increasing oppor- 
tunities for many other families in the area to provide the services 
incident to the increase in farm population. 

Dry-land agriculture in this section of Montana is limited largely to 
wheat production on an alternate summer fallow and crop basis. The 
time will come, as the foreign market for wheat becomes limited, when 
Wheat will again become a surplus commodity. This wheat land 
can be diverted to the production of other needed crops through the 
development of irrigation facilities to supply the necessary water. 


TYPE OF DAM STRUCTURE 


Tiber Dam, the principal feature of the Lower Marias unit, will be 
an earthfill structure with a concrete spillway, requiring only small 
quantities of materials in critical supply. As shown by bids opened 
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in August 1950, contractors have equipment and manpower available 
for this type of construction. 

Construction of the Tiber Dam can be started immediately as the 
construction camp is complete, and the formation of an irrigation dis- 
trict under Montana laws, as required by the Bureau of Reclamation, 
has already been completed. 

Floods occur frequently in the Marias River Basin during the spring 
runoff, and cause considerable damage to property along its course. 
While this cannot be compared with the damage created in the lower 
reaches of the Missouri River where large populations and vast in- 
dustries are concentrated, still it is considerable. Tiber Reservoir will 
provide nearly 400,000 acre-feet of flood-control storage, and it is a 
unit of the over-all irrigation, flood control, power, and naviation 
control for the Missouri River Basin. 

At the Rural Progress Conference, district IT, held at Havre, Mont., 
on February 18 and 19, 1952, it was resolved that— 


Construction on the Marias irrigation project should be started immediately. 


Also in the Hill County section on irrigated agriculture it reeommend- 
ed that— 

Construction on the Marias irrigation project should be started immediately, 
A like recommendation was made in the Liberty County section on 


irrigated agriculture. 
AMOUNT REQUESTED 


On the basis of facts set out in my statement, I urge this committee 
to provide $4 million for beginning the construction of Tiber Dam. 


Mr. Chairman, I thank you for your courtesy in allowing me to 
present my statement. 

I know that the Lower Marias unit is probably the best advertised 
unit in the United States, having come to the attention of everybody 
through the Saturday Evening Post. 

Senator Haypen. I wanted to inquire about that. I wanted 
to first compliment you on what I think is an unanswerable argu- 
ment. In the second place, I, unfortunately, am not a subscriber 
to the Saturday Evening Post and did not read the article. 

I was interested in whether they gave the same prominence to 
your reply as they did to the article. Gate : 

Judge Etwe.u. They did not. To begin with, I was interviewed 
before the article was written for about two hours by the gentleman 
who wrote it. I knew he was going to write an article. I knew 
who was behind it, to some extent. it was a free-lance proposition. 
I gave him the full history of the beginning of the drought, and that 
these people who were now responsible for it were the ones who 
originally asked to have the district formed, because they could not 
raise anything. 

I gave him the whole history of the project and how it happened. 

en he finished, I said, ‘‘Now, you have taken quite a lot of my 
time.” It was about 2 hours, and I entertained him in my home. 
I said, ““You are not going to use any of that material at all.’ He said, 
‘“‘What makes you think so?” ati’) 

I said, “If you do, you can’t sell it to the Saturday Evening Post, 
because that isn’t what they want.” And there wasn’t one word 
of anything that I gave him that appeared in that article. 
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I am one of the ‘‘cheap chiselers,”’ that he referred to, I presume, 
when he spoke about people who were going to make money out 
of this. 

Mr. Burns, who was the attorney for the Marias irrigation district, 
and who was hired for the reason that he was familiar with irrigation 
and irrigation law, asked for the opportunity to reply and was refused. 
They told him finally that they would publish his letter, and they 
published about 20 words of it, and then about a 200-word comeback 
by the author, Mr. Christopherson. 

‘Senator HaypEeNn. That certainly shows some lack of fair-mindedness 
and square dealing on the part of that publication. 

Judge E:weu. Well, we have plenty of land there. 

If we had water, we could add another 200,000 acres to it. The 
people who instigated this attack were the ones who came to the 
people of Havre, and we went out to this same little schoolhouse he 
talked about in his article, at Kenilworth, and they begged us to go 
in there and get some irrigation for them. 

In the meantime, of course, after 1939 or 1940, things began to get 
better, and they got rain when they happened to need it. Now, it 
doesn’t make so much difference how much rain they get there, if they 
get it when they need it. They can get 13 inches there, and if they 
don’t get it at the right time it won’t produce anything. They can 
get 8 inches at the right time, and it will produce. 

Senator HaypENn. It seems to me it comes with very poor grace 
from a publishing company that as far back as I have been a Member 
of Congress has enjoyed a subsidy from the United States for carrying 
their publications in the mail at a substantial cost to the taxpayers. 
I have heard it said that the Curtis Publishing Co. enjoyed a subsidy 
as high as a million dollars a year for their total publications that the 
Post Office Department carries at a loss. 

An organization of that kind that then will for purely sensational 
reasons accept the writings of an author who is simply out to make 
some money on an article that he thinks they will pay for, does not 
come with very clean hands to me. 

Judge E,weuu. This matter had all been amicably settled with the 
people who didn’t want to get into the irrigation district. They 
didn’t want it, so we just let them out. They will come back later 
and want the water, but by that time most of it will be used on other 
lands. We have it all mapped out. There is plenty of land to put 
the water on. 

Senator Ecron. The next witness, Mr. Chairman, is Mr. Joe 
Frerich. Mr. Frerich represents the northweast Montana Reclama- 
tion Association. He is one of our outstanding business men in 
northeastern Montana and a member of the Montana Legislature. 

It gives me pleasure to introduce to this committee, Mr. Frerich of 
-oplar. 
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Missourt-Sourtis Division 
DIVERSION UNIT 


STATEMENT OF JOE FRERICH, POPLAR, MONT., REPRESENTING 
NORTHEAST MONTANA RECLAMATION ASSOCIATION 


MISSOURI DIVERSION DAM, MONTANA 


Mr. Frericu. Mr. Chairman, my name is Joe Frerich. I live in 
Poplar, Mont. I have been chosen by the Northeast Montana 
Reclamation Association to appear here to ask for funds with which 
to begin construction on the Missouri diversion dam on the Missouri 
River near Frazer, Mont. I have lived in Poplar since 1913 except 
for 2 years in the military service during World War I. During this 
period I was employed in a bank for several years, then began farming 
and have farmed ever since, so I am qualified by experience to know 
what crop failures mean and how they affect the welfare of the 
community. 

I saw first hand the wreckage that crop failure left in northeast 
Montana after the droughts of the thirties. I have seen the farmers 
leave their lands one by one. The abandoned buildings and fences 
gradually disappeared and the old cow trails reappeared across what 
was once fine farms, with the neighborhood schoolhouse standing 
empty and used by stray horses for shelter in the winter and shade in 
the summer. 

While wndersheriff in the early thirties—I was undersheriff for 
about a vear and a half—it was part of my job to pick up the suicides, 
take the mentally sick to an asylum, to arrest those who resorted to 
stealing and others who became moonshiners and bootleggers. | 
saw the formation of the Holiday Association—farmers who organ- 
ized to protect their property from their creditors and the sheriff, in 
a desperate effort to stay in business. As a businessman I saw 
strong men cry like children, others go wild with rage and disgust. | 
saw the hungry children and their desolate homes and grown people 
that were broken because of the need for decent clothes and some- 
thing to eat. This can happen again, as conditions stand today in 
the Northern Great Plains area. 

Following the drought prior to 1920 I was employed during the 
winter months by the United States Seed Loan Office as a collector. 
I had part of northeastern Montana and northwestern North Dakota, 
almost the same territory that will be served by the diversion dam. 
| have no idea how much money was loaned to tide the farmers over 
during that period by the Seed Loan Office nor what percentage was 
lost, but judging from my experience I will venture a guess that in 
this territory alone the loss would exceed the cost of the Missouri- 
Souris project. This Government cost is in addition to the money 
lost by farmers, merchants, and banks. 

Again in the early 1930’s, I was emploved by the Federal Land 
Bank to appraise land for prospective borrowers who were in financial 
trouble. These loans were what were called commissioners’ loans 
and were not guaranteed by the local associations, most of which 
were unable to make loans because their capital was impaired, or, in 
other words, were broke. Farmers who had an economic unit were 
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eligible for loans providing their outstanding obligations did not ex- 
ceed the amount of money the Land Bank was willing to loan. In 
that event, if his creditors were willing to scale down their accounts 
by accepting 10 to 20 percent or more of the amount due them, the 
loan would be approved. I, personally, know that the farm machin- 
ery companies, merchants, and other creditors took as little as 10 to 
25 percent of accounts due them in order to get a settlement, and 
make it possible for the farmer to get back on his feet. Again, I say 
that the losses suffered by merchants and businessmen during the 
thirties will exceed the cost of the diversion dam. 

The United States Seed Loan Office lost heavily during these vears 
in addition to losses of the merchants; I am sure these losses run into 
millions. 

I was also one of the impartial appraisers for the Government when 
they bought the abandoned farms during the thirties. Approximately 
100,000 acres were bought in this area. Most of it A—1 farm land, 
held by banks, trust companies, insurance companies, and cor- 
porations. The banks and corporations lost large sums of money and 
in addition the counties and school districts have lost hundreds of 
thousands in taxable valuations. This would not have happened with 
water available for irrigation. 


IRRIGATION NEEDED 


I do not see how this committee can fail to approve this appropria- 
tion request. We have already had two dry vears, but managed to 
raise some crops because of reserve moisture and favorable tempera- 


ture and wind conditions. The dry seasons are overdue and will 
come again. You may think we are now doing a better job of farm- 
ing, and that is true: but, when we get vears like 1935, 1936, and 1937, 
crops will fail because heat and ‘high winds will reduce yields to 
almost nothing. 

I am speaking only of grain and have said nothing of the losses that 
will be suffered by our stock ranchers because of dried-out ranges and 
short feed supplies. Good farming practices cannot help the stock 
rancher who must depend upon native grass and hay. Without a 
dependable feed base our livestock industry is vulnerable. During 
the long drought in the thirties, I saw the livestock population of the 
area reduced to almost nothing because of the feed shortages. The 
Government spent large sums buying up drought-stricken herds in 
an effort to relieve the owners. These drought cycles occur all too 
regularly. Twice within the last 3 years there have been serious feed 
shortages which have been extremely costly to our livestock industry 
and a series of them would mean another disaster. 

We are still paying for the depression of the thirties through our 
welfare office, since many of the dispossessed and discouraged farmers 
are living in towns with no means of support except welfare and old- 
age assistance. Indians who depend upon rentals and farm labor for 
their livelihood will require additional millions in relief and welfare 
in the event of crop failures. 

The people of northeast Montana want this diversion dam and 
especially the irrigation development it makes possible. More than 
66 percent of the landowners, holding an even larger proportion of 


98400—52— 
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the irrigable land, have signed petitions favoring the early develop- 
ment of the project. 

During January and February of this year rural progress meetings 
were held throughout Montana for the purpose of reviewing the 
history of Montana Agriculture over the past 25 years, assessing thie 
present situation and making recommendations for future develop- 
ment. Committees of farm people in each county met to make recom- 
mendations on crop production, livestock production, irrigation farm- 
ing, general resource development, rural youth problems, and rural 
family living. 


DEVELOPMENT OF WATER RESOURCES 


I served on the committee in our county and believe that these 
committee findings and recommendations represent the most genuine 
“grass roots” opinion obtainable. More than 200 committee members 
from seven northeast Montana counties met in Wolf Point to compile 
recommendations for the area. It is significant that almost every 
committee touched on the need for water resource development. | 
quote from these recommendations, as follows: 

* * * Increased development of all water resource possibilities because of 
its tendency to stabilize agriculture in the area; 

We should encourage proper land use under all types of irrigation, crop land, 
and range land. 

* * * Montana water resources should be developed at the earliest possible 
moment. Irrigation development should be accelerated * * * rapid com- 


letion of projects proposed or under construction by Bureau of Reclamation, 
ndian Service, Soil Conservation Service, and State Water Board. 


It is significant that after a period of 12 years, 10 of which have 


been considered good, that farm people in northeast Montana are 
of one mind in favoring early development of every possible water 
resource. 

I, therefore, again urge this committee to recommend an item for 
beginning the immediate construction of the diversion dam of the 
Missouri-Souris unit of the Missouri Basin project. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 


DROUGHT PROBLEMS 


Senator Haypen. It is unfortunate that there are not, due to the 
turn-over in the membership of the present Congréss, those who were 
here during the vears when we had to consider the drought problem in 
that great area. Mostofthemare gone. But my memory is perfectly 
vivid on what you stated about the conditions there. 

I know in our experience in Arizona before we developed the great 
Salt River project. there were dry years. I saw fields die, horses 
pawing the roots of alfalfa to try to get something to eat. 

When you see what drought can do to a country, you know what a 
terrific calamity it is. If you could realize that and know that they 
do recur, it would be clear that we are fully justified in taking action 
such as is proposed here. 

Senator Younc. Mr. Chairman, with a higher operating cost such 
as we have now, much higher than they were having back in the period 
which the gentleman has so ably stated, farmers can go broke much 
quicker than then. Their ability to hang on would be far less. 
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Mr. Frericn. In the 1920’s and also in the thirties, it probably only 
cost a couple of dollars an acre to prepare a piece of land for crops. 
Today it will cost $10 and sometimes more per acre. Your seed 
today probably will cost you two or two and a half dollars, where at 
that time it cost about 80 cents or a dollar. So any seed loans made 
from now on to tide over another period of dry years will require, 
instead of two or three hundred dollar loans such as I collected in 
the twenties, probably two or three thousand dollar loans. 


PERCENTAGE OF LANDOWNERS FAVORING PROJECT 


Senator Ecron. If I may ask a question, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Frerich, of these 66 percent of farmers signed up for this 
project, do you know about what the average size farm that would 
represent? 

Mr. Frericu. Well, I was told that, I didn’t do much of the 
signing, but I do know that Peter Maull represented the Poplar 
territory. And a lot of people have the opinion that the larger land- 
owners would rather operate under a dry land system. Yet, as the 
statement here says, the 66 percent that are signed would represent 
really a larger percentage of the land under the project. 

Senator Ecron. In other words, they are perfectly willing to cut 
their holdings up to 160-acre units. 

Mr. Frericn. That is right. I know that in this case that if 66 
percent of the landowners signed, it would probably represent 75 or 
80 percent of the land under the project. 

Senator Ecron. And they also realize that they are not going to 
be able to take that land, after it is cut up, and sell it at their own 
rice, 

Mr. Frericn. That is right. 

Senator Ecron. They understand that the Department puts the 
value on it. 

Mr. Frericu. That is right. 

Senator Ecron. And it is your belief that the overwhelming ma- 
jority of the landowners as well as the interested citizens in that 
country are heartily in favor of going ahead with the project? 

Mr. Frericn. That is right. And, as I brought out, in quoting 
from this correspondence that we had last spring, nearly every one of 
these committees from these seven counties stressed the importance 
of irrigation, soil conservation, reclamation, and that sort of thing. 
That was in nearly every report, whether it was the livestock report, 
the resources report, or any other report. 

They all stressed reclamation and irrigation. 

Senator Ecron. Mr. Chairman, I think it is important when we 
consider any new irrigation project that we be absolutely sure that 
the people concerned, that is, the landowners in the project, definitely 
understand about the 160-acre limitation and about the values that 
are placed on the land. Because if there is any misunderstanding, 
— is dissension in the future, which causes all of us a lot of 
trouble. 

Mr. Frericn. I think that is pretty well understood there, Senator. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman and members of the committee. 

Senator Ecron. Mr. Chairman, the next witness we have is another 
splendid businessman from northern Montana, up at Glasgow. He 
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has devoted an awful lot of energy and work toward reclamation 
projects. 1 think we are fortunate in having the vice president of the 
Missouri-Souris Projects Association here with us this morning, Mr. 
Otto M. Christinson, of Glasgow. 


STATEMENT OF OTTO M. CHRISTINSON, GLASGOW, VALLEY 
COUNTY, MONT., VICE PRESIDENT, MISSOURI-SOURIS PROJECTS 
ASSOCIATION 


MISSOURI DIVERSION DAM, MONTANA 


Mr. Curistinson. Thank you, Senator. 

Mr. Chairman, my name is Otto M. Christinson, and my residence 
is Glasgow, Valley County, Mont., where I have resided for the past 
43 years and during which time I have, and still am, engaged in busi- 
ness and farming, ‘both irrigated and eens lands. 

| appear before your committee in my capacity as vice president 
of the Missouri-Souris Projects Association, a voluntary Montana- 
North Dakota organization having for its purpose, that of full develop- 
ment and beneficial use of the lands and water resources in north- 
eastern Montana and northwestern North Dakota below the Fort 
Peck Dam and Reservoir. 


AMOUNT REQUESTED 


My appearance ene is for the specific purpose of requesting an 
appropriation of $2,600,000 to start construction on the Missouri 
diversion dam whie h is the main feature in this dev elopment. 

Your committee and the Congress have previously taken favorable 
action on construction of this diversion dam by appropriating funds 
as follows: 

PRIOR YEAR APPROPRIATIONS 


In 1949 the sum of $416,000 was appropriated and a contract 
authority of $4,364,000 was granted. 

In 1950, the Congress appropriated $ $1 million to start construction 
on this dam, this money was impounded under the ‘‘no new starts 
policy” and is no longer available. 

I wish to call attention to several things which illustrate the need of 
this project unit. 

We are reminded from many sources that the Nation’s crop 
producing acres cannot be greatly increased but that our population 
is steadly increasing. Quoting from one source, The Monthly Review 
of the Federal Reserve Bank of Minneapolis, February 29, 1952, states 
in part: 

More food needed * * *. 

As time marches on there is to be e ver-growing need for more meat, buttes, milk, 
eggs, cereals, fruits, and vegetables. However, the number of crop acres in the 
United States cannot be expanded much, hence each acre of farm land and eac!i 
farm a must, therefore, produce more to keep up with the rapid population 
growth. 


IRRIGATION 


In the Northern Great Plains area, irrigation is essential to this 
increased production. This Missouri diversion dam will divert water 
for irrigation of 105,000 acres of new land in Roosevelt, Sheridan, and 
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McCone Counties and provide gravity supply of water for the Indian 
Service-Frazer-Wolf Point project, covering an additional 13,000 
acres in Valley and Roosevelt Counties. 

The Missouri diversion dam unit lies in the approximate center of an 
area of 7,468,000 acres, embracing all of Daniels, Sheridan, Roosevelt, 
and MeCone Counties and portions of Richland, Dawson, and Valley 
Counties; this land is used now for dry-land farming and grazing. 
Practically all of the suitable farming area is now in cultivation. 
Production and Marketing Administration records reveal that. the 
cultivated area amounts to 35.16 percent or 2,871,120 acres. The 
remainder, 64.84 percent, is grazing land. The trend is for dry-land 
grain farms to increase in size with a diminishing farm population and 
opportunity for new farmers. 


GRAZING LAND 
The great resource of grazing land is not now used to the utmost 
advantage for two principal reasons. First, the lack of a dependable 
winter feed supply, and, secondly, because the plowing up of land for 
grain farming has isolated tracts of native grassland. The first of 
these reasons is of great importance. The ‘plight of the northern 
Great Plains area during the 1930 decade is well-known history. The 
threat of disaster to the livestock industry is ever present. Twice 
within the last 3 years, feed shortages have threatened the industry. 
In the winter of 1949 and 1950 herds were sharply reduced. An esti- 
mated 25,000 tons of hay was imported from as far away as Minnesota 
in order to save foundation herds. During the winter just ended 
15,000 tons of hay have been imported at costs up to $50 per ton. 

The only relief for these situations is the development of irrigation 
which will stabilize the livestock industry over a vast surrounding area 
by providing a sure supply of good quality feed, and fuller utilization 
of grazing areas intermingled with and adjoining the irrigated lands 
will be assured by the available stock water supply. 


OIL DEVELOPMENT 


The rapidly developing oil fields in the Montana portion of the 
Williston, N. Dak., basin are hastening the need for the diversion 
dam in two important respects. First, the critical demand for ex- 
panded municipal water supplies for the towns in the area, and, sec- 
ondly, the rapidly expanding demand for electrical energy. 


DESCRIPTION OF 





PROJECT 


1] wish to outline briefly the functions and benefits of the diversion 
= lt. will: 
Divert water for the irrigation of 105,000 acres of good Jand in 
woauee Also provide favilities for supplying water to irrigate a 
large area in North Dakota. 
2 Furnish opportunity for the establishment of 590 new farms. 
In addition to its own economic soundness this unit will stabilize 
ths livestock industry and general economy of a vast surrounding area. 
The alfalfa hay sroduction of 68,000 tons will provide a surplus of 
20,000 tons av vailable to dehydrators, neighboring ranchers, and for 
sipmnenit out of the area. Best tops will provide the equivalent in 
feeding value of an additional 20,000 tons of alfalfa. 
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4. The power plant integrated with the dam will generate 18,000) 
kilowatts of needed electrical energy. 

5. It will make an ample municipal water supply available to three 
important and growing towns of the area. 

6. It will improve and increase fish and wildlife habitat and add to 
recreational opportunity of the area. 

We are aware of the critical situation which confronts our country 
and the need for economy in governmental expenditures; but adopting 
a principle of “no new starts” as a criterion for the application of 
economy is bound to result in the practice of false economy in thie 
long run. 

We respectfully submit that this is just what is being done in 
withholding the funds which Congress has previously appropriated 
for beginning construction of this most necessary and vital project. 

We respectfully refer the committee and the Administration to 
the Great Plains report which was issued after study of local conditions 
during the 1930 drought, and which recommended an expansion of 
water use as the most effective method of establishing a permanent 
sound economy in this area. 

The facts that the Bureau of Reclamation favors this project, 
that the Congress approved, it, that the Farmers and land owners 
want it, and that the money is not really spent, but actually invested 
on a reimbursable basis, are all reasons why the $2,600,000 should be 
appropriated. 

We believe, gentlemen, that the development of this project con- 
stitutes a sound economic investment, that it is an essential one and 
that it will contribute much to the general strength and well being of 
the local area and the Nation. 


TELEGRAM FROM GOVERNOR OF MONTANA 


Mr. Chairman, at this point, I would like to read a telegram and 
request that it be included in the record of this hearing. 

Senator Haypren. That will be done. 

Mr. Curistinson. The telegram is directed to the chairman: 
Hon. Cart HaypDeEn, 


Chairman, Interior Subcommittee, Committee on Appropriations, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C 


Representatives of the lower Marias unit and of the Missouri diversion unit of 
the Missouri River Basin project are appearing before your committee on May 7, 
to urge the inclusion of appropriations for these two units. 

We in Montana are especially interested in irrigating lands in these sections of 
Montana. Irrigation means everything to Montana, and the over-all benefits of 
these projects cannot be overestimated. Their stabilizing effect upon our agricul- 
tural economy is of the utmost importance to the entire State. 

As Governor of the State of Montana I wish to strongly urge the need for 
appropriations for the start of construction on these projects. 


Joun W. Bonner, Governor. 


Senator Haypen. Senator Ecton, who is your next witness? 

Senator Ecron. Mr. Chairman, the fourth witness from Montana is 
a businessman interested in ranching i in his community and a mighty 
good citizen who has also devoted much time to acting in any capacity 
possible to help this thing along. 

We are fortunate in having him here today as a director of the 
Missouri Souris Project Association. 

Mr. Martin Lien, of Frazer, Mont. 
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STATEMENT OF MARTIN LIEN, FRAZER, MONT., DIRECTOR, 
MISSOURI SOURIS PROJECT ASSOCIATION 


MISSOURI DIVERSION DAM, MONTANA 


Mr. Lien. Thank you, Senator. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, my name is Martin 
Lien. I reside at Frazer, in northeastern Montana, about 100 miles 
west of the North Dakota line and near the location of the proposed 
diversion dam of the Missouri-Souris project. I have resided at 
Frazer since 1916, arriving there during the homestead days. I 
proved up on a homestead, then was cashier of the Frazer Bank for 
12 years. I have been in the farm implement and automobile business 
for the last 22 years. Being located in the so-called semiarid area of 
the Great Plains, I have gone through and witnessed the havoc 
wrought by severe and semisevere droughts that visit our section all 
too frequently. I am very much concerned about stabilizing the 
economy of our area. I have felt that before these droughts strike 
again we should get ourselves prepared so we will not be a burden to 
our Government but instead a continuous and permanent asset to our 
Nation. ' 

| want to particularly remind this committee of the need for 
irrigation development on the south side of the Missouri River. That 
area can be served by direct diversion from the south end of the 
proposed diversion dam rather than by individual river pumping 
plants. It is an important grazing area, capable of sustaining a 
large summer population of range livestock. It has suffered in the 
past and is vulnerable now because of the lack of sufficient winter 
feed production facilities. 


IRRIGATION 


The landowners in the N-Bar-N area are anxious to have irrigation 
development. Their unit has been investigated, found feasible, and 
is authorized. An appropriation was made for beginning the con- 
struction of the necessary distribution works to serve the unit; how- 
ever, it has been marking time for a period of 2 years, awaiting con- 
struction of the diversion dam which will make it possible to serve 
the unit through a gravity canal and eliminate the proposed river 
pumping plant. 

Senator Haypen. If we had finished the work as contemplated, 
there would be water on that land today. 

Mr. Lren. That is right, Senator. 

This large range area is now well populated with livestock but the 
industry is constantly threatened because of lack of a dependable 
winter feed supply. 

In my opinion, construction of irrigation works and development of 
the Missouri diversion unit is essential to the welfare of our area and 
the Nation. 

I noticed recently some figures prepared by the Department of 
Agriculture which indicate that for every four people now being fed 
from the production of American agriculture there will be at least 
five to feed in 1975. The present production of American agriculture 
is insufficient to take care of the additional 25 percent of population. 
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The Department of Agriculture states that our increased population 
of 1975 will require the additional production of 5% billion pounds of 
meat. This means 10 million more cattle and calves, 20 million more 
hogs, and 3 million more sheep and lambs. We will also require the 
milk from 6 million more dairy cows, the eggs from 87 million more 
laying heas, and other foods in proportion. We do not claim that 
the Missouri diversion unit will provide all of this necessary increase 
in food but it can make an important contribution to the additional 
requirement of food and fiber for the Nation as well as stabilizing the 
economy of the area. (Statistics from USDA Bulletin PA 191, 
December 1951.) 

We are interested, too, in the potential municipal water supply 
which the development of these works can make available to every 
town in the unit. 

The development of the land and water resources in northeast 
Montana is not a new idea with us. Many of our citizens who have 
resided in the area for periods of years have been proponents of this 
type of development since long before the Fort Peck Dam was con- 
structed. We have maintained our faith in the potential value of 
Montana throughout our working lives. We are urging you, Mr. 
Chairman, to provide funds for an immediate start of construction of 
the diversion dam because of our sincere belief that this development 
is essential to the welfare of the area and Nation. 

Senator Haypen. Thank you. 

Senator Young, have you some figures to offer? 

Senator Younc. I would like to make a brief statement, Mr. 
Chairman. 

First, I would like to associate myself with the excellent statements 
made by the witnesses from Montana. They have stated our prob- 
lem in western North Dakota, which is very similar to that of Mon- 
tana, probably more ably than I could do it myself. I support the 
request for the new starts in Montana as well as North Dakota. 

In my opinion, the Pick-Sloan plan could never be a success in that 
area unless the reclamation end of it was developed. It is true that 
the Pick part of it, that part which gives us flood protection and power 
development, is of great benefit to us, but there is also a sizable loss in 
the great areas of land that would be inundated. 

With the development of irrigation, the loss in the lands inundated 
by the reservoir would be far offset. Indeed, it would be a salvation 
of that country in future years, as I see it, not only for our own 
economy but the contribution that could be made for all the people 
of the United States. It would provide opportunity for hundreds of 
thousands of people elsewhere in the United States that in future years 
probably would have to move to newer areas. There is still a frontier 
out in the West if we can get irrigation development. 

Mr. Chairman, our first witness is one of North Dakota’s most out- 
standing engineers, one who, for a long time now, has been associated 
with the State water commission as their chief engineer, the Honorable 
J. J; Walsh. 
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STATEMENT OF J. J. WALSH, BISMARCK, N. DAK., STATE ENGI- 
NEER, AND SECRETARY AND CHIEF ENGINEER OF THE STATE 
WATER CONSERVATION COMMISSION 


MISSOURI DIVERSION DAM, MONTANA 


Mr. Watsu. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I have 
a very brief statement. My name is J. J. Walsh, and I live in Bis- 
marck, N. Dak. I am the State engineer, secretary and chief engineer 
of the State water conservation commission, and I also represent our 
jovernor, the Honorable Norman Brunsdale. 

The State water conservation commission is the official State 
agency having control and jurisdiction over the water development. 
It is composed of five appointed members together with the commis- 
sioner of agriculture and labor, and the Governor, who is the chairman. 

We are cooperating to the fullest extent with the Bureau of Recla- 
mation in bringing water from the Missouri River below Fort Peck 
Reservoir to the Missouri-Souris area, as planned by the Bureau and 
authorized by the Congress. 


IRRIGATION 


The plan envisions the construction of a dam for the diversion of 
water from the Missouri River through a canal into northwestern 
North Dakota which will ultimately irrigate approximately 1 million 
acres of land. It will also make available water for the restoration of 
Devils Lake, and for irrigation, municipal and industrial uses in the 
James and Sheyenne River Basins in central and eastern North 
Dakota. 

Records show there was no rainfall during the month of April this 
year. Wehave since had a State-wide dust storm with wind velocities 
reaching 60 miles per hour. This occurred last Sunday. 

The Bismarck weather station has gone for 40 days and 40 nights 
without measurable precipitation. Members of the commission feel 
we are entering another period of severe drought similar to that of 
the 1930’s. 

The need for this water development is of utmost importance to 
our State; the construction of the diversion dam is the No. 1 step in 
the Missouri-Souris program. The Bureau of Reclamation is ready 
to start the diversion-dam construction. We sincerely urge that 
sufficient funds be made available to start construction activities 
in 1952. 

If there are any questions, Senator, | would be only too happy to 
answer them. 

Senator Haypen. I am fairly familiar with the situation in that 
area from previous testimony given on other occasions. Your good 
Senator here has made it a point to keep us well informed, too. I am 
fairly convinced that it is the only solution to the problem that you 
have in that area, to meet these recurring droughts. There is no 
other way out of it. 

Mr. Wausn. We are becoming apprehensive since this dry period 
started. Even today we haven’t had any precipitation since March. 
It does look serious to us. And this dust storm was general. It 
was over the complete area of the State, and when I was flying in 
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the other day, 1 could see the remains of it in the air over Minnesota. 
In fact, it was dusty all the way into Minneapolis. 

Senator Youne. This Missouri-Souris unit in Montana is a project 
that could stand on its own in an economic way. 

Mr. Watsa. That is right. 


KEY PROJECT 


Senator Youne. And more than that, it is a key to all of the recla- 
mation projects in North Dakota, at least under the present plan. 
The water would have to be taken from Fort Peck Reservoir through 
the canal to western North Dakota and then down through the 
streams in central and eastern North Dakota. 

Mr. Wausu. To serve the lands under the project. 

Senator Youne. But even if the Congress did not go any further, 
just in providing the funds for the construction of this whole project 
in Montana, that project would be an cconomic unit on its own. 

Mr. Watsu. That is true. Thank you. 

Senator Youne. Mr. Chairman, our next witness is Mr. Oscar N. 
Berg, of Minot, N. Dak., executive secretary of the Missouri-Souris 
Projects Association, another one of our citizens, Mr. Chairman, who 
has spent a large part of his life working toward the development of 
reclamation and water projects in North Dakota. 

Senator Haypren. We are pleased to see you, sir. 


STATEMENT OF OSCAR N. BERG, MINOT, N. DAK., EXECUTIVE 
SECRETARY, MISSOURI-SOURIS PROJECTS ASSOCIATION 


MISSOURI DIVERSION DAM, MONTANA 


Mr. Bere. Mr. Chairman, my name is Oscar N. Berg, and I live 
in Minot, N. Dak. I am executive secretary of the Missouri-Souris 
Projects Association, an organization representing North Dakota and 
northeastern Montana for the purpose of promoting the Missouri- 
Souris division of the Missouri River Basin project. 

I am here to plead for funds with which to start construction on the 
Missouri diversion dam, the most important feature of the Pick-Sloan 
plan. 

To indicate the widespread interest in this project, I wish to present 
to the committee for filing, a brochure of supporting material, which 
I believe you will find very interesting and to the point. This material 
was prepared for the House hearing, but it is equally appropriate at 
this time. It represents the ideas and thinking of interested State, 
county, and local officials, stockmen’s associations, soil conservation 
districts, cooperatives, civic groups, and individuals in the af‘ected 
areas. 

I would like to quote from a few of the many resolutions and letters. 
In Governor Bonner’s letter, found on page 1, he declares: 

* %* * Trrigation means everything to Montana, and I believe that these 
projects represent fine investments on the part of the United States because they 
strengthen the economy of the State and the Nation. * * * I have hada 
great deal to do with the Missouri diversion unit and urge that the Congress 


appropriate $5,000,000 to commence the construction of this diversion dam. This 
particular project will, as I say, benefit northeastern Montana. 
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Governor Brunsdale of North Dakota, as chairman of the State 
water conservation commission, in his letter on page 3, says: 

Under the plan of the Bureau, water for the development of the area known 
as the Missouri-Souris project will be supplied from the diversion dam in the 
Missouri River below Fort Peck. Therefore, it is important that this phase of 
construction work be commenced at an early date in order that the schedule of 
construction as proposed by the Bureau of Reclamation may be completed at the 
earliest date possible. * * * The North Dakota State Water Conservation 
Commission is the official State agency having control and jurisdiction of water 
resources Of the State, and during the past years has been cooperating with the 
Bureau of Reclamation in the studies and investigations and surveys on this 
project. 

On page 6 is shown a resolution of the House of Representatives 
of the last Legislative Assembly of the State of Montana requesting 
that Federal funds for the construction of the Missouri diversion 
dam be made available. 

The letter from Area Director Paul L. Fickinger of the Bureau of 
Indian Affairs, Billings area office, shown on page 7, says: 

As a matter of fact, failure to construct this diversion dam and lateral system 
will necessitate drastic modification in the resource development plan and will, 
in my opinion, retard the economic and social advancement of the Indian people 
of the Fort Peck Reservation. 

The Northeast Montana Reclamation Committee, in its letter 
found on page 12, states: 

One hundred thousand acres in this area have been classified by the Bureau 
of Reclamation as being feasible for irrigation. This development, when com- 
pleted, would be insurance, both for the agricultural and business interests of 
this vast area, against severe economic losses that occur through crop failure, 
such as those experienced during the past two growing seasons. 

The letter on page 14 from the Roosevelt Stockmen’s Association 
has this statement: 

Our association has * * * more than 400 ranchers and farmers as paid-up 
members. More than 66 percent of our membership, from the irrigable areas, 
have indicated their definite interest in the project. * * * As in many years 
in the past, there is a shortage of livestock feed. The hay shortage is due to lack 
of rainfall during the past summer. 


Senator Younec. Would you mind an interruption there? 


PERCENTAGE OF FARMERS FAVORING PROJECT 


You mentioned just a moment ago about the number of signers 
that had signed up for this Missouri-Souris project. 

What percent of the total number of farmers does that sign-up 
represent? 

Mr. Bera. Well, are you referring now, Senator, to Montana or 
North Dakota? 

Senator Youna. North Dakota. 

Mr. Brera. I remember that sign-up, because we were asked to 
present that 2 years ago in maybe the worst winter that we ever had. 

We had, I would say, where we concentrated our efforts, better 
than 66 percent of the farmers indicating that they preferred and 
desired this development. And I think that was rather remarkable. 

My father homesteaded in that area of the country in 1896, and 
he says that in his memory we have enjoyed the best farm prosperity 
that he could recall during the past 10 or 12 years. 
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We have had not too much rain, but:it has come at the proper tame. 
We don’t need too much if it comes at the proper time. Then, of 
course, we have had exceedingly good prices. But I think it is the 
general fear now that we perhaps are facing something which could 
vanish that prosperity in a short time. 

Ranchers have to sell out much of their breeding stock in years of feed short- 
age. * * * many thousands of acreages of range land in Roosevelt County 
are not being used. 

Wolf Point, Mont., describes a typical municipal water problem 
prevailing in the entire project area, on page 30: 

This community knows what it means to have too little water. We have had 
critical water shortages in the city of Wolf Point during the past several summers. 
The proposed diversion dam * * * would solve our city water problems. 

On page 41 the resolution of the Williams Electric Cooperative, 
Inc., serving 1,300 farmers, states: 

* %* * there seems to be every evidence that another cycle of drought con- 
ditions has begun in western North Dakota and in Montana, this being clearly 
demonstrated by the scarcity of rainfall and small yields of crops during the past 
year. 

My final quotation is from an editorial in the Minot Daily News, 
shown on page 58, as follows: 

The area * * * which would be served by this unit has suffered crop 
losses in recent vears, due to insufficient rainfall, and livestock herds have been 
depleted. 

These quotations indicate that the Missouri-Souris area is a semi- 
arid region. A balanced agriculture can only be assured by supple- 
mental water diverted from the Missouri River. The diversion dam 
is the initial step to accomplish this objective. 

Your committee will recall that the Congress in 1949 appropriated 
$200,000 in funds and approved contract authorization for $4,364,000 
for construction work on this dam. The committee will also recall 
that in 1950 © further appropriation of $1 million was included for 
this structure. The latter amount was impounded by the Bureau of 
the Budget and no part has ever been released, nor has any portion of 
the contract authorization been used for this unit. 

With the completion of the Missouri-Souris division, this area could 
come into a maximum crop and livestock production that would 
materially increase its total output and have a definite stabilizing 
effect upon the economy of the two States. 

Years have been spent investigating, surveying, studying, and pre- 
paring plans for this development. We understand the Bureau of 
Reclamation is ready to start the diversion dam, which is the first step 
in getting this program under way. 


CONSTRUCTION DELAYS 


Our people are very apprehensive over construction delays of the 
Missouri-Souris unit. These fears have been aggravated by adverse 
weather conditions during the current season. We have had no rain- 
fall and temperatures have ranged in the high 80’s and low 90's. 
Top soil moisture is almost depleted. Livestock is presently being 
liquidated or moved to other areas. Crops this year are definitely 
threatened. 
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It is our hope that your committee will make sufficient funds 
available so that construction of this unit can be started this year. 

Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, I thank you for 
your kind attention. 

' Senator Haypen. Do you have any statement you want to put 
into the record, Senator? 

Senator Youne. I do not think so. I have made a preliminary 
statement, and with the other comments I have made from time 
to time, I think that will make my record complete enough. 

Senator Haypren. Does that complete the presentation of your 
group? 

Senator Youne. Mr. Chairman, I ask permission to include in the 
record a statement of Mr. A. R. Weinhandl, president of the Missouri- 
Souris Projects Association. He had planned on being here to 
testify, but is unable to do so. Mr. Weinhand! is one of our leading 
citizens of North Dakota. He is president of the First National Bank 
of Minot, and president of the North Dakota Bankers Association. 

Senator Haypen. That will be included in the record. 

(The statement referred to follows:) 


STaTEMENT OF A. R. WEINHANDL, PRESIDENT OF THE MISSOURI-SouRIS PROJECTS 
ASSOCIATION 


My name is A. R. Weinhandl, and my home is in Minot, N. Dak. I am the 
president of the Missouri-Souris Projects Association. This organization has for 
more than 6 years aggressively promoted the development of the land and water 
resources in North Dakota and northeastern Montana. 

An unusually light rainfall in 1951 and thus far this year indicates we are ap- 
proaching another extreme drought. 

Foundation livestock had to be sold in northeastern Montana last year on 
account of deficient rainfall. _ A similar situation exists at this time. Ranchers 
there are now looking for grazing land in more humid areas. 

The shortage of moisture at this time is definitely affecting the 1952 crop. 
Although the present situation is not normal, it is indicative of the annual rainfall 
deficiency. Adequate water for crop production, human and livestock consump- 
tion ean only be assured by diverting water from the Missouri River. 

Our association sincerely solicits your favorable consideration for funds to start 
construction on the authorized Missouri diversion dam. 


Senator Younc. Then, Mr. Chairman, we have Mr. H. W. Lyons 
here today. He had a very brief statement. 
Senator Haypen. Very well. 


STATEMENT OF H. W. LYONS, VICE PRESIDENT, NORTH DAKOTA 
RECLAMATION ASSOCIATION 


MISSOURI DIVERSION DAM, MONTANA 


Mr. Lyons. Mr. Chairman, in view of the time situation, we would 
be happy to file the statement. 

Senator Haypen. Very well. 

es . 

(The statement referred to follows: ) 


H. W. Lyons, Vice Prestpent, Norra Dakota RECLAMATION ASSOCIATION 


Mr. Chairman, I am H. W. Lyons, and I live in Jamestown, N. Dak. As the 
vice president of the North Dakota Reclamation Association I wish. to associate 
myself with the statements which bave been made this morning in connection 
with the Missouri diversion dam in Montana. The organization I represent is in 
full aceord with the plans for this unit. 
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I would like to have included the following resolution adopted by the Nort! 
Dakota Reclamation Association at its last annual meeting November 16—17. 
1951: 

[Resolution No. 7, Diversion Dam] 

Whereas the diversion dam on the Missouri River in northeastern Montana is 

an integral, part of the Missouri-Souris Division of the Missouri River Basin 
roject; and 

. hereas the funds provided by the Eighty-first Congress for starting con- 
struction on this unit were impounded by the Bureau of the Budget, and no 

funds were provided for work thereon in the current fiscal year; and 

Whereas it is expected that an estimate of construction funds for this dam will 
be included in the budget for the next fiscal year; and 

Whereas a new and immediate demand for the diversion dam with its 18,000- 
kilowatt power plant has been created with the recent discovery of oil in the 
general vicinity thereof, with the need for electrical energy for pumping oil from 
the ground at depths ranging up to 2 miles: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, that the North Dakota Reclamation Association assembled in annual 
meeting in Jamestown, N. Dak., November 16-17, 1951, urges the appropriation 
by the Congress of sufficient funds to begin construction on the Missouri River 
diversion dam in fiscal year 1953. 

We hope that funds for the early construction of this dam will be made available. 
Thank you. 


MISSOURI DIVERSION DAM, MONTANA 


Senator Younc. Then, Mr. Chairman, we have here Mr. Fred J. 
Fredrickson, representing the Greater North Dakota Association. 
Mr. Fredrickson, for many years, has been spending a large part of 
his time also in an effort to secure reclamation and other projects for 
North Dakota. He has done an outstanding job. 

Mr. Fredrickson, do you wish to file your statement? 

Mr. Frepricxson. I would like to merely file it as if I had 
presented it. 

Senator Haypgen. That may be done. 

(The statement referred to follows:) 


Frep J. FREDRICKSON, REPRESENTING THE GREATER NortH Dakota 
ASSOCIATION 


Mr. Chairman, my name is Fred J. Fredrickson, and my home is in Valley 
City, N. Dak. I represent the Greater North Dakota Association, which is a 
State-wide, nonprofit and nonpolitical organization formed for the purpose of 
promoting the development of all of the phases of the State’s economy. We 
wish to be recorded in favor of the proposed diversion dam on the Missouri 
River below Fort Peck in Montana, and join in the request for funds for that 
purpose. 


Senator Youne. Mr. Chairman, at the first meeting of the Missouri 
River Basin Survey Commission, which was set up by the chairman, 
and of which I am a member, the information we had there as pre- 
sented by the chairman, was to the effect that there were only one or 
two States in the whole Missouri Basin where the State governments 
themselves had enacted laws, where the people would be taxed in 
support of these projects. 

Would you, Mr. Fredrickson, make a brief statement about the 
conservancy act passed by our legislature some 2 years ago? 
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STATEMENT OF FRED H. FREDRICKSON, REPRESENTING GREATER 
NORTH DAKOTA ASSOCIATION 


NORTH DAKOTA CONSERVANCY ACT 


Mr. Frepricxson. Mr. Chairman, in 1949 I think it was, the State 
of North Dakota, through its legislature, enacted a conservancy act 
including 15 counties, I think it is, or all the counties, in the Missouri- 
Souris division. And the law is such that whenever in the judgment” 
of the water commission, of which the Governor is the chairman, it 
needs to be activated in order to cooperate with the Federal Govern- 
ment—the Bureau of Reclamation—the commission can activate that 
conservancy district, and it has taxing powers under its provisions. 

Senator HaypEn. It seems to me it would be a very sound legislative 
procedure on the part of your State. 

If the State comes torward ready to accept its portion of the burden 
and if the county steps forward ready to accept its portion of the 
burden, I think it indicates real interest on the part of the community. 

Mr. Freprickson. | would say, as far as the laws of our State are 
concerned, we are ready to move into the picture of reclamation full 
speed ahead at any time that we get the go ahead. 

Senator Younc. Mr. Chairman, that completes the North Dakota 
list of witnesses. 

I believe Mr. Rising would like to make a statement. 

Senator Haypren. We had a series of projects here before, one from 
the State of Washington. 


STATEMENT OF E, W. RISING, MONTANA STATE WATER BOARD 


Mr. Ristna. What I have to say will take about a minute, Mr. 
Chairman. 

In view of the large number of witnesses who were going to be here 
today, I did not prepare any statement. I wish to simply state, as 
the representative of the State Water Conservation Board of Mon- 
tana, that we concur in and support all of the statements that have 
been made here this morning. 

Then just one other point. 

You referred to the cost of the projects and the money being spent 
for water resource development in the United States. My attention 
was recently attracted by a little item in the Washington Post, I be- 
lieve yesterday morning, regarding the expense for water resource 
projects in Russia. This is date lined Moscow, May 5, United Press: 

Russia launched a bond drive today to raise 30 billion rubles to finance the 
construction of dams, canals, and hydroelectric installations. It was the seventh 
such drive announced by the Soviet Union since the end of World War II. Russia 
values the ruble at 25 cents for foreign exchange purposes. 

Therefore, that means that Russia is now launching a campaign of 
$7,500,000,000 for development of water and land resources; as com- 
pared with the billion dollars that we have asked for, Mr. Chairman, 
for flood control, navigation, reclamation and Soil Conservation 
Service. 

Senator Hayprn. It looks like the Russians have conceived the idea 
that if they are to maintain themselves they must expand the base in 
agriculture in the country. 
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Mr. Ristnc. Mr. Chairman, we feel that we are asking for a very 
conservative program, in view of what Russia is doing. 

I thank you. 

Senator Haypen. I have here statements by the Bureau of Recla- 
mation justifying these several projects on the basis on which they 
were submitted to the Bureau of the Budget. 

And with respect to those that have been testified to, and the one 
that will appear from the State of Washington, I am going to have 
those statements included in the record. 

They were listed in the testimony given here, but not in amplifica- 
tion such as we have available, which summarizes the situation on 
each project. 

(The material referred to follows:) 


Missourr River Basin Prosect 
Missouri-Sourts Division, Missouri diversion unit, Montana 


Estimated total obligations—_—_ - ee a Set $22. =. $109, 212, 885 
Minimum funds required to initiate construction and carry through 
one Gate WOOP soa — ks cscs we ns RSs Keyerto Flee recy. 5, 000, 000 


Missouri diversion unit is located in northeastern Montana, and extends through 
Valley, Roosevelt, Sheridan, and McCone Counties. 

Under the plan of development for the Missouri diversion unit located in north- 
eastern Montana, water will be diverted from the Missouri River below Fort 
Peck and carried by canal and reservoir to the North Dakota border. The unit 
consists of the diversion dam and an 18,000-kilowatt power plant, the Missouri 
Canal and Medicine Lake Dam and Reservoir as the major features. One hun- 
dred and thirty-five thousand acres of land, which includes the 105,650 acres of 
the Missouri diversion unit, will be irrigated in Montana and enough additional 
water can be diverted to irrigate 1,108,000 acres in North Dakota. 

If funds in the amount of $5,000,000 were made available, it would be possible 
to issue specifications and start construction on the Missouri diversion dam and 
power plant and a construction camp. Design data would be compiled for the 
South Side pumping plant, South Side Canal and the N-Bar-N area. Drainage 
studies would be continued and canal and lateral-location surveys undertaken. 

The dry seasons of 1949 and 1950, which were reminiscent of the disastrous 
droughts of the 1930’s have demonstrated an urgent need for early development 
of irrigation in the area. The unit will stabilize, strengthen, and enlarge the cattle 
and range-land economy of a large tributary area as well as contribute to the 
national defense effort by providing additional food and fiber. 


Lower Bighorn Division, Yellowtail unit, Montana 


Estimated total obligations _ - $99, 586, 015 
Minimum funds required to initiate construction and carry through 
one fiscal year-__-------- ; IM Mi giieie's «Seuss ~ sail) ieee ee 


Construction of Yellowtail Dam in Bighorn County, Mont., will regulate runoff 
for irrigation, flood control, power generation, and other uses. All water releases 
except spillway discharges will be made through the power plant, at the toe of 
the dam, which will have an installed capacity of 200,000 kilowatts. 

If funds in the amount of $6,812,000 were made available, it would be possible 
to complete the detailed designs on the dam and power plant and initiate con- 
struction on the camp, access roads, bridge, dam, and power plant. Initial pay- 
ment would be made to the Crow Tribe for lands to be inundated by Yellowtail 
Reservoir. 

The Yellowtail unit is a multiple-purpose development principally for irriga- 
tion, flood control, and electric power and early completion is important for al! 
of these purposes. The current situation with respect to certain strategic min- 
erals, of which supplies are located within range of Yellowtail power and for 
which its power is a prerequisite, adds particular urgency to the development 
now. 
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YAKIMA PROJECT, WASHINGTON 


Kennewick division 


See IE CRIN Sk cc aa eel hon be wens enw ems $13, 206, 568 
Minimum funds required to initiate construction and carry through 
SR LOLS Sed idk. cei iwew decide Hien ceaiidcwend 2, 560, 000 


The Kennewick division, located in south-central Washington, is the last divi- 
sion of the Yakima project to be developed. The primary purpose of the division 
is to provide a full water supply for 20,961 acres of land, of which 16,693 acres are 
undeveloped range lands and 4,268 acres are presently irrigated by pumping from 
the Columbia irrigation district’s canal. In addition, 12,000 kilowatts of electric 
power will be developed at the Chandler power plant. 

Program for fiscal year 1953 includes continuation of preconstruction activities 
on the main canal and wasteways, with preconstruction surveys starting on the 
gravity divisions’ laterals. If funds in the amount of $2,560,000 were made avail- 
able it would be possible to award construction contracts for the Chandler Canal, 
Chandler power and pumping plant, and the main canal and major supply con- 
tracts for turbines, generators, pumps, and main power transformer. These funds 
would also permit preconstruction activities on the main canal and the laterals. 

The Kennewick division is urgently needed to replace lands taken out of pro- 
duction directly and indirectly as a result of defense activities, particularly the 
Hanford atomie energy project, and to help fulfill the agricultural and power 
requirements brought about by such activities. 


Senator Haypren. Now we have the representative of Senator 
Magnuson here. The Senator informed me that unfortunately he 
was tied up and could not appear, and asked his administrative assist- 
ant to present the statement he had with respect to the project in 
Washington, on which we also lost out in the past. 


YAKIMA PROJECT 


















KENNEWICK DIVISION, WASHINGTON 


STATEMENT OF IRVIN HOFF, ADMINISTRATIVE ASSISTANT TO 
SENATOR WARREN G. MAGNUSON 





NOT NEW CONSTRUCTION 








Mr. Horr. Mr. Chairman, my name is Irvin Hoff. I am Senator 
Magnuson’s assistant. The Senator had four hearings this mornmg 
and in consequence could not be here. 

| would like to, just in the interest of saving time, have the Senator’s 
statement inserted in the record, and I would just like to refresh your 
mind on this project and then turn it over to Mr. Perry. 

This is the Yakima project, Kennewick division. As you know, we 
have maintained that this is not a new start. This committee, 2 
years ago, found it was not a new start. The House committee said 
it was not a new start, but that it is a part of one of the oldest projects 
in the West, the Yakima project. 

It is the fifth division of that project. 





TOTAL COST 


The total cost of the project is about $13 million at today’s prices, 
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AMOUNT REQUESTED 


We are asking for an appropriation of around $2 million to get the 
project under way. 

It consists of water for about 16,000 acres of new land and about 
5,000 acres of supplemental land. 


POWER PLANT 


In addition, there is a 12,000 kilowatt power plant in connection 
with this project, and the project is located, as the map shows, near 
the Hanford Engineering Works and the cities of Pasco and Kennewick 
in Washington, which is one of our worst power-shortage areas. 

So this 12,000 kilowatts, which could come on the line in 2 years 
from now, would be sufficient electricity to serve that whole area there 
with the exception of the Hanford Engineering Works. 

We think that the power features of this project in the past have 
not been sufficiently emphasized to show how important to that area 
it is. 

Now, the reason the land is so important to the area is that when 
the Government went in and took over this big area there, the Han- 
ford Works, it took out of production about 10,000 to 15,000 acres 
of irrigated land, where row crops and other very valuable produce 
was grown. 

The economies of Pasco and Kennewick were. based on agricultural! 
production. 

You have the packing plants there, the canneries there, the collateral! 
facilities there. 

And with the deletion of those lands from production, those invest 
ments are gradually going by the board. 

In addition, about 70,000 new people have come into the area, and 
locally they could absorb almost the entire production of these lands. 

Now, I thought if Mr. Jay Perry, who is from Kennewick and has 
come 3,000 miles to meet with the committee, would describe this 
project just briefly, showing us its physical characteristics, perhaps the 
committee would be more inclined to go along with our request for 
the $2 million. 

Senator Haypren. I have been very much interested in this project 
for a number of years, due to this basic fact which you state, that 
there was cultivated land taken out of production of erops by reason 
of the establishment of the atomic weapons development near Hanford. 

And for that reason you are really substituting something new for 
something that was lost. 

Mr. Horr. That is right. 

Senator Haypen. We would be pleased to hear you, sir. 

(The prepared statement of Senator Magnuson follows:) 


STATEMENT BY SENATOR WARREN G. MAGNUSON 
APPROPRIATION FOR YAKIMA PROJECT, KENNEWICK DIVISION 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, we are here before you again 
today to plead for an appropriation to start construction of the Kennewick 
division of the Yakima project out in Washington State. I know your committee 
is familiar with this project because I have come before you on four previous 
occasions to present the merits of it. With me here today, is Mr. Jay Perry, 
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director of the irrigation district. Later, Mr. Perry will point out to you briefly, 
but in some detail, characteristics of this project which argue most persuasively 
for getting it underway immediately. 

Before I discuss the merits of the Kennewick division, I want to express my 
keen interest in the other projects presented by the gentlemen from North Dakota 
and Montana. As the chairman and members of this committee so well know, 
our reclamation program is going to die on the vine unless some new starts are 
financed. 

Those of us from the West have argued before this committee on several 
previous occasions that a no-new-start policy, too long pursued, will kill reclama- 
tion in the West. Congress sets the policy in these matters. This is the com- 
mittee that has the power to decide whether some new projects should be placed 
in the construction phase. I know you are friendly to reclamation. I strongly 
urge you to approve the request we are making today. 

The amount of money is relatively small—less than one-quarter of 1 percent 
of the budget. All four of the projects presented here today can be started for 
less than $14 million. 

Now, some comments directed specifically to the merits of the Yakima project, 
Kennewick division. 

As the name implies, this is not a new project—it is not a new start. From 
that standpoint, it is in a different category than any of the projects competing 
for your attention. This is the final unit of one of the oldest and most successful 
projects ever launched by the Bureau of Reclamation—the Yakima project. 

The Kennewick division itself dates back to 1921. On April 7 of that year, 
the Bureau of Reclamation entered into a contract with the Kennewick irrigation 
district to store 150,000 acre-feet of water for the lands involved. 

On two separate occasions the Appropriations Committee of the House and 
this committee in the Senate have declared that the Kennewick division is not a 
new start. After considering all evidence, you gentlemen have said that this is a 
division of the Yakima project and cannot be reasonably and fairly designated 
as a new start. 

Bureau of Budget, however, has not been willing to accept your determination 
in this regard—hence, we are coming before you again this year with no budget 
estimate, but with faith in your good judgment and in your desire to see the 
reclamation program go forward. You approved an appropriation for the Kenne- 
wick last year. 

The Kennewick project is located near the Hanford atomie energy plant in 
Washington State. It lies just north of the point where the Columbia and 
Yakima Rivers join. Water for the project will be diverted from the Yakima 
tiver just above an existing dam on that river, near the city of Prosser. 

One of the key features of the project is a power plant that will generate about 
12,000 kilowatts of power. We have become accustomed to speaking of millions 
of kilowatts out in the Northwest——hence, the 12,000 kilowatts to be generated 
at the Kennewick project may sound rather small and insignificant. Actually, 
Gentlemen, those 12,000 kilowatts are of vital importance to the communities 
in and around the Hanford plant. 

Twelve thousand kilowatts is enough power to meet all the needs of Benton 
County, exclusive of the Hanford plant. 

The power will be generated right in the heart of one of our worst shortage 
areas. The site of the power plant is close to existing transmission lines. It 
will be simple and inexpensive to funnel this power into the grid system. 

1 am sure you know we need every single kilowatt we can generate in the 
Northwest. This power will come on the line within 2 years—if it is started now. 
Nineteen hundred and fifty-four will be one of our most critical years from the 
shortage standpoint thus the Kennewick power output has added significance. 

\side from the very important power features of this project, the land to be 
irrigated is of vital importance to the economy of the Pasco, Richland, and Kenne- 
wick area. 

When Kennewick is completed, it will provide water for over 16,000 acres of 
new land, and supplemental water for almost 5,000 acres of land presently irrigated. 

Now, why is it important to the economy of the area that these additional acres 
be brought into production? 

When the Atomic Energy Commission went into the Pasco-Kennewick area, 
they condemned over 15,000 acres of cultivated and irrigated land. Packing 
houses, canneries, and collateral services in Kennewick and Pasco were con- 
structed to take care of the produce from these lands. Without the produce, 
these investments are rapidly “going by the board.” 
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At the same time the Hanford project brought a vast new population to the 
area. The population jumped from 20,000 to approximately 70,000. The de- 
mand for fruits, vegetables, and other crops, grown in this section of the State, 
has almost quadrupled. 

Local markets will absorb most of the production from these new lands. The 
project is one of the best developments in the West. It is financially sound. 
To demonstrate this point, I recall to your minds that the average per-acre 
return on the Yakima project—of which this is a part—was almost $175 per 
acre in 1950. This means that we are asking you to help us create an asset, 
which will return from crops alone, over $3 million a year. The total cost of the 
project is about $13 million. 

In addition, revenues from the power plant will amortize the investment in a 
period of 50 years. Whereas, the life of the project itself will be 75 or 100 years. 

To summarize, the Kennewick division is not a new start. 

The lands it will irrigate are badly needed to balance the economy of the area. 

The 12,000 kilowatts to be generated at the power plant are sorely needed. 

This is a good investment—and I urge this committee to appropriate $2 
million to get it under way this vear. 

Now, I would like to have Jay Perry show you certain characteristics of this 
project, which argue persuasively for an immediate start. 


Mr. Horr. Jay Perry is chairman of the citizens committee of 
Kennewick to promote this project. He is an old-timer out there. 
















STATEMENT OF JAY PERRY, CHAIRMAN, KENNEWICK PROJECT 
COMMITTEE 













KENNEWICK UNIT, WASHINGTON 





Mr. Perry. I have submitted a brief, and if I may, I will talk from 
this map rather than the brief. 

Senator Haypen. The brief will be printed, and you can go right 
ahead. 
(The brief referred to follows:) 








KeNNEWICK, WASH., 
May 1, 1952. 








Senator CarL HAYDEN, 
Chairman, Senate Appropriations Committee, 
Washington, D. C. 

GENTLEMEN OF THE COMMITTEE: Iam hererepresenting the citizens of Kennewick, 
to ask vour committee to give consideration to the matter of making funds 
available for construction purposes on the Kennewick unit of the Yakima project. 

First I would like to briefly tell you where this project is located, then something 
about the project and why we are urging its consideration. 

The Kennewick unit of the Yakima project, is located in Benton County in 
the southeastern part of the State of Washington, near the confluence of the 
Snake and Yakima Rivers with the Columbia. The area occupied by the Hanford 
plant of the Atomic Energy Commission lies just north of the project. The towns 
of Richmond, Pasco and Kennewick are within, or just outside it’s boundaries 
Down stream about 20 miles is located MeNary Dam. 

The project consists of approximately 21,000 acres, of which 4,268 acres are 
presently irrigated by pumping. 

Prior to 1943 this was primarily an agricultural area. Today we have only 4 
small part of our former irrigated lands left. Government acquisitions in the last 
10 years have taken over 300,000 acres in Benton County which included all of 
two irrigation projects and part of a third. The building of the Kennewick unit, 
would barely restore the irrigation lands that have been taken out of production 
by these acquisitions. 

On April 7, 1921 the Bureau of Reclamation entered into a contract with the 
Kennewick irrigation district to store 150,000 acres of water for our project 
In 1928, at the instigation of the Bureau of Reclamation, the Kennewick irrigation 
district, which includes all the lands in the Kennewick division of the Yakima 
project, bonded itself for $218,000 in order to secure a diversion dam, water 
rights and canal rights of way on which it was proposed to construct the Kennewick 
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project. In 1930, rehabilitation of the irrigation facilities serving the 4,268 acres 
under cultivation was imperative. A second contract was entered into with 
the Bureau of Reclamation, dated October 11, 1930, providing for the sale of the 

roject’s diversion dam at Prosser to the United States of America for $196,000. 
This sum was spent for rehabilitation purposes under the direction of the Bureau 
of Reclamation, together with $404,844 for the construction of a power canal and 
power plant 2% miles east of the diversion dam. Since that time the sale of power 
to Kennewick irrigation district and others has repaid the entire construction 
cost of $404,844 and in addition has created a $100,000 sinking fund for repairs 
and replacement of the power plant. The Eighty-first Congress appropriated 
$160,000 for continued investigation and pre-construction surveys. 

The present plan provides for a combined irrigation and power development 
designed to serve about 21,000 acres of land of which 16,700 acres are undeveloped 
range lands and 4,268 acres are presently irrigated by pumping. The plan also 
provides for the construction of the 12,000-kilowatt Chandler power plant. The 
development of this division will entail enlargement of 2 miles of the present power 
canal and extension of that canal 8 miles to the proposed Chandler power site, 
construction of a pumping plant, pipeline across the Yakima River to the main 
canal, and 43 miles of main canal to reach the main block of irrigable land adjoining 
the city of Kennewick. Energy produced at the Chandler power plant will be 
transmitted through facilities of the Bonneville Power Administration to assist in 
relieving the critical power deficiency in the Northwest area. 

The building of the Hanford plutonium plant in Benton County has brought 
about tremendous changes. First it increased the population over four times, 
from 12,000 to 52,000. It took out of production much of our irrigated lands, and 
it created a greatly expanded local demand for the things our project could provide, 
namely, more land, food, and power. 

A glance at the map will show our power plant located right in the center of the 
area where it will be used. No expensive transmission lines need to be built. 

To sum up I would like to say we believe that our project is not simply the 
addition of another 16,000 acres of irrigated lands but that there are certain 
things that should have your special consideration. 

First: That through Government acquisition of privately owned and privately 
irrigated land, they have taken out of production more irrigated lands in this area 
than will be restored by the building of this project. We feel that there is some 
obligation to restore that which has been taken. 

Second: All the money that has been previously spent by the Bureau of Recla- 
mation on our project has been repaid. We have highly productive land and there 
is every reason to believe that all moneys spent on the project will be repaid 
on schedule. 

Third: That right in the center of an acute power shortage we can produce 
12,000 kilowatts of power. Incidentally that is approximately the power load of 
Benton County outside the Hanford area. 

I thank you gentlemen for giving me the opportunity to appear before you, and 
I will be glad to answer any questions regarding our project. 

Jay Prrry, 
Chairman, Kennewick Project Committee. 


DESCRIPTION OF KENNEWICK AREA 


Mr. Perry. This is the map of Benton County. It is about 50 
miles each way across it. And I would have said many of the things 
that Mr. Hoff has said, but I don’t know any reason for repeating 
them, so I won’t. 

I will tell you just about what the project is. 

This is the area that the Hanford plant took out of produce, repre- 
senting about 300,000 acres. 

This area colored in yellow here represents the area that the McNary 
Dam took out of the irrigated lands of Benton County. 

Senator Haypen. That was the backwash. 

Mr. Perry. Yes; that is right. And back here is the Chandler 
pumping plant, that I will speak about, and that Mr. Hoff has referred 
to. 
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This is a multiple-unit project, power and irrigation. You can see 
its relation to the Hanford area. 

I would mention that there is no need of transmission lines, because 
the transmission lines at the present time go right by there, and Mr. 
Hoff has said that the production power from this plant will supply 
the entire needs of the county outside of the Hanford area. é 

This is the town of Richardson, which is the operational town of the 
Hanford plant. The plants are located up in here. 

This area in here is part of the area that was taken out of Benton 
County, the irrigated area, by the Hanford plant. Nobody lives in 
there at all. No one lives any closer to the plants than here at 
Richardson. 

I have a little map here that better shows these things, if I may stick 
that up there. 

Mr. Horr. If I might break in, Mr. Chairman, while he is putting 
that map up, Senator Magnuson thought it would be helpful to the 
committee to see the physical characteristics of this project, to demon- 
strate that the logical method of developing the project would be to 
first build about 10 miles of canal, then drop that water a hundred 
feet into the Chandler plant; and if you went no farther than that you 
would still have your 12,000 kilowatts of power, which would provide 
the basis for pay-out. 

Mr. Perry. We have submitted a brief to the House on that matter 
and, as I say, here is the power plant that can be built for approxi- 
mately a little over half the entire cost of the project. That power 
plant is a vital factor in the repayment of the costs of this project. 


HISTORY OF PROJECT 


I might go back for a little history. This is part of the Yakima 
project, Kennewick division. The other divisions are farther up the 
valley. 

This project was formed in this division in the early part of this 
century, and in 1920 we went into a contract with the Bureau of 
Reclamation to provide the storage capacity. That has been done. 

In 1928, we bonded our project for $218,000 to provide the money 
to build rights-of-way, water rights, and so on, for this project. 

Two years later, we turned them over to the Bureau of Reclama- 
tion, with the thought and with practically the promise that our 
project would be built. It was not built. 

They did then, in 1930, go in there and rehabilitate part of our 
project. I haven’t yet told you that part of this project is already 
irrigated ; 400,000 acres of it are already irrigated. 

This part here that is colored in green is at the present time irrigated. 

This part here, in brown, is the proposed development. 

But to go back where I was, they rehabilitated a pumping plant that 
we had in here, built a power plant up here, and that was about 20 
years ago, in 1932. We have paid for the entire cost that the Federal 

ureau has spent on this project, some $600,000. 

We have paid every cent of it back. 

Senator Haypen. It was one of the first projects in the United 
States to be completely paid out. 

Mr. Horr. Yes. 

I should explain this map a little bit. 
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IRRIGATION 


This is the part presently irrigated, this is the part that will be irri- 
cated, and this yellow and red represents another irrigation project, 
and the red is the irrigation land that was taken out by the McNary 
Dam. 

Senator Youna. Is there any dry land farming in that particular 
area? 

Mr. Perry. There is out in this area here. 

There is a ridge running through the hill, of low rainfall of 8 to 10 
inches, which is a dry land wheat country, which, in the last 2 years has 
been quite successful. 

Then below that, all this area down here and all this up here is sage- 
brush lands. 

Well, I know the time is getting late, and I don’t want to take a lot 
of the time of you gentlemen. 

Mr. Horr. What would be the logical method of developing this 
area? 

Mr. Perry. We already have built the dam and 2 miles of the power 
installation. 

That will extend it down here to Chandler, and a power plant will 
be built there. 

That is the one that will develop the power, the one that we need to 
develop that power. 

They don’t use but 300 more second-feet at this point, but they 
would have over twice as much drop. That is why they have addi- 
tional power. 

Then, by siphoning, the water would be taken across the river, would 
follow the gravity canal on down here, and all the other lands would 
be irrigated by gravity. 

I would like to say just a word about conditions there. 

I am one of the county commissioners of the county, and have been 
for many years. 

In 1943, when the people in this area received the word from the 
court that the Government was acquiring this land, if any of you 
gentlemen ever kicked a beehive you will know what happened. 

Here were 2,200 people living in this area up here having had no 
intimation of it in the mail, and they had the notice from the court 
that the United States Government was going to acquire their land. 
They were notified to move off, some of them in the matter of less than 
60 days. That was quite a thing. I went through it all. 

Well, that was only part of the picture. 

Those people had to have some place to go and didn’t know where 
to go. Some of them are still wondering where to go. Others are 
working in the Hanford plant. 

Senator Haypen. They still have their skills and knowledge as 
farmers. They are available. 

Mr. Perry. That is the thing about this project that makes it a 
little different than an ordinary irrigation project. 

[t isn’t just another 15,000 acres. Those people have thought for 
vears that this would be built, but it hasn’t been. 

As I say, as commissioner of the county, we had the problem here 
that this county had about 12,000 people in it in 1943, in the spring 
of 1943, and in the spring of 1942. In the fall of 1943, we had 80,000 
people there. 
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Now, when you drop six times as many people into a little agricul- 
tural community, you can imagine the problems that Benton County 
has faced. 

And we haven’t solved the -problems yet. We still have them. 
The Federal Government has taken all this land. They don’t pay 
any taxes to Benton County to support the county government. 

They take care of the roads in the area, and the policing, but we 
have to supply the courts and the welfare and the hospitalization, 
and all the county functions are furnished by the Government, b) 
the county, to this area. 

We feel that it isn’t any more than fair that the Federal Govern- 
ment should come in there and provide lands that would make a place 
for these people who have been dispossessed to go to. 

Senator Haypen. Thank you, sir, for your statement. We stand 
in recess until 2 o’clock. 

AFTER RECESS 


YELLOWTAIL DAM, MONT. 


Senator HaypEen. Before we take up the Indians, I suggest the two 
attached letters —one is addressed to me and one addressed to Sen- 
ator Hunt—relating to the subject under discussion this morning, be 
inserted in the record. 

(The letters referred to follow:) 


SHERIDAN CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 
Sheridan, Wyo., May 8, 19652. 
Hon. Lester C. Hunt, 
United States Senator, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C. 


Dear Senator Hunt: We are informed that due to recent floods occurring 
over the Nation, a changed condition has been brought about which makes it 
necessary for reconsideration of presidential order suspending commencement of 
new projects during Korean war emergency. 

We believe the Yellowtail Dam, on the Big Horn River near Hardin, Mont., a 
key project for floodwater control of Montana-Wyoming area in this flood-contro! 
program, and we urge vour support of this dam before special Interior Subappro- 
priations Committee, Wednesday, May 7. 

We will appreciate your advising us of developments. Thanking you for this 
anticipated support, I am 

Yours very truly, 
H. F. Newron, 
President, Chamber of Commerce, Sheridan, Wyo. 


Bra Horn County CHAMRER OF COMMERCE, 
Hardin, Mont., May 3, 1952 
Hon. Cart HaybeEn, 
Chairman Interior Subcommittee on Appropriations, 
Senate Office Puilding, Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR HAYDEN AND ComMMITTEE Memrers: We are informed that 
testimony will be presented before your committee relative to new starts needed 
in the reclamation program. None of our committee being able to be present | 
am requested by the committee to send our written views to E. W. Rising, repre- 
sentative of our State water board, who can identify the writer and read our 
views to vour committee. 

We in Montana were most discouraged with the House bill slashing the amount 
requested by the Bureau of Reclamation for the next fiscal year. We feel that 
an orderly program calls for an appropriation of the amount requested and now 
since the light has been turned on the gigantic amounts appropriated and requested 
for foreign aids, all of which is a gift and allotted without discussion or regard to 
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its worth, as shown by the St. Lawrence seaway report, we are incensed over the 
amount allotted for the Bureau of Reclamation to carry on our development 
program. It is no wonder that Engineer Herdman (who was selected for Yellow- 
tail Dam construction superintendent) was assigned with a staff to Korea to 
investigate reclamation possibilities, only to be chased out when the war began. 
Now he, his wife, and a substantial staff with their families are sent by air to 
Lebanon in connection with spending our money in that country. He boarded 
up the windows in his home, the Bureau offices are closed and a rent sign is on 
the building. The owner has no income to pay his taxes. 

The Government has already invested $2,300,000 on preliminary work. De- 
signs are completed for a 500-foot conerete dam that will provide storage water 
for 50,000 acres of new irrigable land, generated 200,000 kilowatts of hvdroelectric 
so badly needed in the area and provide a half million acre-feet of flood-control 
space, without destroying any valuable land or interfering with any homes and 
will repay the total cost to the Government within 50 years, but on account of 
foreign-aid requirements we are denied by our Congress the amount necessary 
to begin this development. 2 

We are being told to get budget approval from a President who is curbing new 
starts and freezing funds appropriated for domestic needs. 

The representatives of the Bureau of Reclamation, Mr. Rising, Mr. Fred- 
rickson and others made real efforts in the House to secure a satisfactory appro- 
priation for orderly development; because of necessity of foreign aid it was denied, 
when as a matter of record $7,900,000,000 is reported to being unexpended during 
fiscal 1952 in foreign aid fund. Gentlemen, a reduction of $200,000,000 from your 
foreign aid donation and added to the House bill for reclamation would provide 
what is needed. 

We are being told that Reclamation would receive more if different people were 
initsemploy. Surely our reclamation program is not going to be scrapped because 
of likes and dislikes, 

It is our view that we elect a Congress whose duty it is to provide legislation 
that will bring in revenue to meet our domestic needs. We feel this should be 
done and those needs be met first. It is to you we must look for this service 
and not to the President and our thought is that it should be done by you, without 
regard to the attitudes of the President. 

We are still old-fashioned enough to believe that charity should begin at home 
and that our tax dollars should be first used to meet our domestic needs before 
being scattered abroad. 

We in Montana feel that the Bureau appropriation should be increased to an 
extent which would provide funds for the starting of Marias, the Missouri- 
Souris, and the Yellowtail construction as recommended by the Bureau of Recla- 
mation. To delay construction of these projects longer is not economy but 
disaster. 

Your favorable action is awaited by a hopeful people. 

Respectfully submitted. 
H. W. Bunston, 
Chairman, Yellowtail Dam Committee, 
Big Horn County Chamber of Commerce. 
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BUREAU OF INDIAN AFFAIRS 


Heattu, Epucarion, AND WELFARE SERVICES 





STATEMENT OF FELIX S. COHEN, ATTORNEY AT LAW, 810 
EIGHTEENTH STREET NW., WASHINGTON, D. C., ACCOMPANIED 
BY THOMAS A. SEGUNDO, CHAIRMAN OF ARIZONA INTER- 
TRIBAL COUNCIL AND PAPAGO TRIBAL COUNCIL, CLARENCE 
WESLEY, CHAIRMAN, SAN CARLOS TRIBAL COUNCIL, AND 
ROYAL D. MARKS, ATTORNEY AT LAW, PHOENIX, ARIZ. 





RESOURCES MANAGEMENT AND CONSTRUCTION 

Senator Haypen. You may proceed, sir. 

Mr. Conren. My name is Felix S. Cohen. At the outset, I want to 
thank this committee for this opportunity to speak on behalf of seven 
Indian tribes, the San Carlos Apache, the Papago, and the Hualapai 
of Arizona, the Pueblo of Laguna in New Mexico, the Blackfeet and 
Fort Belknap Indians of Montana, and the Oglala Sioux of South 
Dakota. 

I would like in the first place to express my appreciation to this 
committee for taking time to hear these Indians. I know the time of 
this committee is very precious. I will try to conserve it by merely 
submitting statements in detail on behalf of these seven tribes, and 
then take a few minutes to go over the highlights which affect all of 
the groups. 

Senator Haypen. The statements will be included in the record. 
(The statements referred to follow:) 


























STATEMENT ON PAapaco APPROPRIATIONS 





It is not necessary to describe to this committee the pitiful condition of the 
Papago Indians, the poorest of all our country’s larger tribes. Of all men in 
American public life today, none has done more to help these people to establish 
the basis of their farming and cattle industry than the distinguished chairman of 
this subcommittee, Senator Hayden. He and the other members of this com- 
mittee certainly realize how much more needs to be done for the rehabilitation 
of these people before we reach a point where we don’t have to be ashamed of 
the record of the Federal Government in that part of our country. 

While bills are introduced in Congress, year after year, to authorize an expendi- 
ture of $23,000,000 for Papago rehabilitation, we ought to remember that no new 
bill is needed to authorize appropriations to rebuild the Papago Hospital, which 
burned down several years ago, or to develop domestic water and stock water on 
the reservation, or to build schools for the third of the children who now have no 
schooling whatever. 

The Papago Indians respectfully urge that the appropriations for these pur- 
poses be made now. Their statement about the inadequacy and unfairness of 
last year’s Papago appropriation seems to be equally true of this year’s appro- 
priation as passed by the House, and this statement, embodied in a tribal council 
resolution, is appended for the information of this committee. 


RESOLUTION OF THE PapaGo CoUNCIL 










Whereas Congress by section 16 of the act of June 18, 1934 (48 Stat. 984) granted 
to the Papago Council and other organized tribal councils the right to review and 
comment on reservation budgets of the Indian Bureau before such budgets are »° 
submitted to the Bureau of the Budget and the Congress; and 

Whereas the Commissioner of Indian Affairs in accordance with this statute has 
recently for the first time invited the Papago Council to present its reeommenda- 
tions on the proposed Indian Bureau budget for the Papago reservations for th« 
fiscal year 1951-52: Now, therefore, be it 
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Resolved by the Papago Council, That it express the appreciation of the Papago 
people for this action of Commissioner Myer in respecting the right of Indians to 
a voice in Indian administration and that it further express the hope that the fol- 
lowing recommendations, which are made in response to the Fe eaters 
invitation, will be seriously considered by the Commissioner, by the Bureau of 
the Budget, and by the Congress of the United States: 

1. The 7,500 Indians of the Papago reservations constitute more than one- 
fortieth of the reservation Indians of the United States and probably the one- 
fortieth with the lowest income and most in need of Federal aid. Out of a pros- 
pective Indian Bureau budget in excess of $80,000,000 at least one-fortieth or 
$2,000,000 should be allocated to the needs of the Papago Indians. The budget 
just submitted provides for only $770,844, or about one-third of this minimum 
that is needed. We believe that this figure of $770,844 represents nobody’s judg- 
ment as to what should be spent on the Papago reservations but represents only 
a hodge-podge of arbitrary percentage increases from the budgets of years gone 
by, Which in turn reflect the fact that for many years the Indians of Arizona were 
not allowed to vote. We ask that the proposed Papago reservations budget be 
raised to a sum which will reflect the Commissioner's mature judgment of what 
Papago needs require, and that any such figure for the vear 1951—52 should not be 
less than $2,000,000, including the following specific items: 


; Recommen- 

| dation of the 
Papago 
Council 


Nature of appropriation reau recom- 


mendation 


| Indian Bu- 
| 
| 


1. Repair and maintenance of roads and trails be ek dca atone $37, 950 $100, 000 
2. Public health work ee Se ; | 46, 488 | 200, 000 
. Field doctors and dentists ay : | None | 40, 000 

. Welfare general assistance | 7, 800 50, 000 

5. Social services | 9, 193 30, 000 
}. Law and order, police_._.......... Sern ean oh Lito ay 10, 283 30, 000 
7. Law and order, Indian judges, etc ix 1, 400 | 5, 000 
| 


2. More than a year ago the Secretary of the Interior issued a report recom- 
mending that Congress appropriate $23,000,000 for a constructive program 
to bring Papago health, education, resource-use and earning capacity up to a 
decent American standard. This program was to be in addition to the normal 
Bureau expenditures on the Papago reservations. This program worked out by 
the Papago Council with the cooperation and assistance of the Indian Bureau 
has had the approval of the Bureau of the Budget and the Public Lands Committee 
of the House as well as the Secretary of the Interior, the President, and the entire 
congressional representation of Arizona. Now we find that the proposed Indian 
Bureau budget for 1951-52 completely disregards the findings of the Secretary of 
the Interior as to the necessity for this $23,000,000 program. Our people find it 
hard to understand this discrepancy between promise and performance. We 
therefore ask the Interior Department, the Bureau of the Budget, the Congress, 
and the President to add to the regular Indian Bureau budget for the Papago 
reservations a reasonable part of the proposed $23,000,000 expenditure, including 
the following items which we desperately need at this time: 


] | a j 

| Amount 
needed ac- 
cording to 


| Amount now 
} |} Amount | recom- 
Nature of item arn | neededin | mended b 
the Papago | | 
| ‘ © 159 ic 
| 10-year | 1951-52 | Indian 
| | 


program Bureau 


. Soil and moisture conservation dns i -| $6,000, 000 | $600, 000 $51, 750 
2. Stock water development. ........._.. a 1, 000, 000 | 100, 000 | 41,722 
3. Irrigation systems RI PER - 4, 500, 000 | 450, 000 | 149, 500 

. Flash flood farm improvements... ............-.------ 750, 000 | 75, 000 None 
5. Development of apportunities off the reservations- -.-....-| 250, 000 25, 000 | None 
i. Construction of educational facilities... _.__- ioaewes 4, 000, 000 400, 000 | None 
. Construction of health facilities... . TS a 1, 300, 000 | 1 600, 000 | None 
. Construction of administration facilities... ‘ 300, 000 | 30, 000 | None 
. Construction roads and communication facilities -___....-.| 3, 500, 000 | 350, 000 | 20, 700 
. Improvement of community facilities... ........-...--- a 400, 000 | 40, 000 | None 
. Revolving credit fund 1, 000, 000 | 150, 000 | None 


' To replace hospital which burned down. 
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3. We appreciate that at this time all expenditures of Federal funds are properly 
measured by the yardstick of national defense. We have no objection to this 
vardstick if it is intelligently applied. We ask those who apply this yardstick 
to keep in mind two things: (1) Our children die three times as rapidly as white 
children. Dead children cannot fight. Nor can adults suffering from hunger 
and the diseases of hunger and poverty adequately defend the country they love. 
(2) How the United States treats its nonwhite minorities may decide whether 
the nonwhite minorities of the rest of the world will help our country to defend 
its way of life or will turn against our country. Of all the nonwhite minorities 
in the United States the Papago Tribe is today at the very bottom in the scale 
of life and death. 

The foregoing resolution was on September 1, 1950, duly enacted by a vote of 
16 for and 0 against, by the Papago Council, pursuant to authority vested in it 
by section 2 (d) of article V of the constitution of the tribe ratified by the tribe 
on December 12, 1936, and approved by the Secretary of the Interior on January 
6, 1937, pursuant to section 16 of the act of June 18, 1934 (48 Stat. 984). Said 
resolution is effective as of the date of its approval by the superintendent of the 
Papago Agency, and is not subject to the rescission by the Secretary of the Interior. 

THe Papaco CounciL, 
By Tuomas A. SEGUNDO, Chairman 

Attest: 

Priscrtta Garcia, Secretary- Treasurer. 

Approved: 

Burton A. Lapp, Superintendent. 





STATEMENT ON SAN CaARLos APPROPRIATIONS 


The San Carlos Apache Indians have been taking over an ever-increasing respon- 
sibility for operating and paving for publie services on the San Carlos Reservation. 

The chief points at which they still need Federal assistance are health and 
education. Under health must be considered the development of safe domestic 
water supplies, as well as the better equipment of the San Carlos Hospital and 
the operation of a eclinie at Bylas. Under education must be considered the need 
for additional school equipment at Bylas, a school office at San Carlos, and a 
vocational instructor. 

Related to both health and education is the need for reservation roads. 

Money to meet these needs could be made available by cutting out the dupli- 
cation of work that is created by area offices. The attached resolution expresses 
the judgment of the tribe that such area offices cause a useless waste of time and 
money. 

This is not in any way a reflection upon any individuals. We think the present 
area director in Phoenix is one of the outstanding public servants in the Indian 
Service. But our superintendent is also an outstanding public servant, and he 
could work out our problems with us much more easily if he had the authority 
that has been shifted from his office to Phoenix. 

Whereas Federal appropriations for the benefit of San Carlos Apache and other 
southwestern Indians are being diverted by the Indian Bureau to pay for the 
expenses of the Phoenix area office; and 

Whereas the Phoenix area office has never done any work of benefit to the San 
Carlos Apache Tribe, but has either duplicated or interfered with necessary 
activities on the San Carlos Reservation; and 

Whereas the Phoenix area office is now maintaining some employees who are 
supposed to be doing extension, range, and construction work on the San Carlos 
Reservation, who are not performing useful services and one of whom has been 
illegally selling tribal or Government property for his own benefit: Now, therefore, 
be it 

Resolved, That the San Carlos Apache Tribal Council respectfully petitions the 
Congress of the United States to abolish the Phoenix area office and to abolish 
the useless jobs maintained by that office and to use the savings resulting from 
such action for the beneficial purposes listed in the tribal council resolution of 
October 13, 1950: and be it further 

Resolved, That our tribal attorney Felix S. Cohen be requested to present our 
views to the proper committees of Congress. 

This action taken by unanimous vote of the tribal council at special meeting 
held February 21, 1951. 

CLARENCE WESLEY, Chairman. 
CLARENCE Bututs, Secretary. 
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STATEMENT ON HvALAPAI APPROPRIATIONS 


During the past 2 months or so, medical services on the Hualapai Reservation 
have been drastically curtailed for lack of funds. A few years ago there was a 
hospital at the agency. That has been closed down. Health conditions among 
these people, especially among the children, are pitiful. When white men first 
came into contact with these people, they were a strong, proud people, mighty 
hunters, courageous fighters, loving parents. Today the signs of broken health 
are unmistakeable. ‘Their children are generally excluded from State public 
schools. If crippled, these children are denied care in Arizona hospitals under 
the Arizona crippled children’s program. State and county authorities insist 
that these people are the responsibility of the Federal Government. Either the 
Federal Government should make it clear that it has no such responsibility or 
it should do a job Americans can be proud of. ‘Today the whole future of these 
people rests on adequate medical appropriations by the Federal Government. 

Any savings to be made in appropriations for the Hualapai Reservation can 
be brought about, in the long run, only by giving the Hualapai Indians control 
of their own income, derived from cattle operations and lumbering operations by 
members of this tribe. If they had control of their own income, they could do 
for themselves a good many things that the Indian Bureau now does for them 
expensively and unsatisfactorily. 

The Hualapai Indians particularly object to the Indian Bureau’s special tax 
system whereby the Indian Bureau is now and will be taking out of the stumpage 
income of these Indians approximately $80,000, and spending this money without 
any congressional control and without any Indian control. 


STATEMENT ON LAGUNA PUEBLO APPROPRIATIONS 


The Laguna Indians have always been a proud, hard-working, self-supporting 
people. All they ask of Government is what their white neighbors ask: Decent 
schooling, health services (including access by road to the nearest hospital, at 
Albuquerque), and dependable water. 

The detailed requests of the various Laguna communities are set forth at pages 
2192 to 2196 of last year’s hearings of this committee. Almost no progress has 
been made since 1948 on these various projects, which were written up at the 
invitation of the Indian Bureau in the summer and fall of 1948 and have been 
accumulating dust ever since. Attached to this statement is a summary of 
Laguna needs today, as formulated by these Indians. 

Substantial economies can be effected in the Indian Bureau appropriations for 
Laguna by letting the Laguna Indians take over responsibility for handling their 
own business affairs. At the hearings before this committee last year it was 
pointed out that the pueblo had proposed to organize as a corporation, under the 
act of Congress authorizing such incorporation (48 Stat. 984), and handle its own 
business, releasing many Indian Bureau clerks and supervisors for the job of 
telling Laguna Indians how to spend their money or graze their livestock or lease 
their minerals, if any. Last June 6, I reported that the Indians had been waiting 
for 9 months without even getting an acknowledgment of their proposal. A few 
days after I gave this testimony, I received a letter from the Secretary of the 
Interior advising that he had referred the matter to the Indian Bureau and that if 
the Indian Bureau turned down the Laguna proposal, the Laguna Indians could 
have a hearing before the Secretary. Another 11 months have passed. During 
that time we have had two more letters, one from the Assistant Secretary and one 
from the Commissioner. But still we have had no action, no approval, no turn- 
down, no hearing. For 20 months proposals for oil leasing have been held up 
while the Indians wait to learn whether the Indian Bureau will untie the apron 
strings and allow these first Americans to behave like adult citizens with their own 
property. 


{Excerpt from letter dated April 30, 1952, addressed to Felix 8. Cohen, and signed by Ben J. Smith, 
governor of the pueblo of Laguna, Casa Blanca, N. Mex.] 

We wish to make an elaboration on some items which are of primary concern 
and sorely needed by the people of the pueblo of Laguna. These items have been 
submitted to the local Indian service office vear after vear but nothing has been 
done about them up to this time. We are told the same story each time we submit 
the items; that is, the story is that there isn’t ever any money appropriated to 
carry Out the program as requested by our people. The following are the problems 
which are of primary interest to our people today: 
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1. We are very much concerned about our present irrigation system. Our 
supply of water for irrigation is very limited in each village (six villages) of the 
ueblo of Laguna. Reports given to us by the United States Geological Survey 
indicates there are possibilities of obtaining artesian wells on several locations. 
Present storage dams could be greatly improved so they would hold more water. 
There are several springs on our reservation which could be developed for irrigation 
eon There are also several locations for developing dam sites or reservoirs. 
e have also made requests to the area office to line our irrigation ditches with 
cement so as not to lose any of the irrigation water through seepage. 

2. There is an urgent need for good domestic drinking water in each village of 
the pueblo of Laguna. Many harmful ingredients would be found if tests ar2 
taken of the water from these villages. Since there is no other source of good 
drinking water our people just have to drink from the present wells. 

3. Our next problem is the maintenance or upkeep of our principal roads on the 
reservation. They are used daily by our people and the field personnel of the 
Indian service, and by Grants’ public school bus. These are all dirt roads and 
when there is heavy snow or rain they become very bad for traveling. This 
endangers the lives of the people. Our requests, from time to time, into the area 
office have been to put gravel on all these main roads, but up to now nothing has 
been done. By graveling these roads we know that thev will be safer to travel on 
as well as beneficial to our people and including the field personnel of the Indian 
service. 

4. There is also the need for adequate medical clinic facilities in each village 
of the pueblo of Laguna. These medical facilities are necessary to safeguard 
the health of our people to the fullest extent. At the present time no buildings 
have been erected to carry on these clinies. Private houses are being used, where 
in some places there are only single small rooms to take care of many reorle who 
eome to the clinic. This being the situation now, naturally the medical equin- 
ment and supplies are inadequate. We also need the means of transyorting our 
sick peonle to the Indian Hospital in Albuquerque. Those neovle who have no 
way of getting their sick down to the hospital are very handicanped. We have 
been informed by the medical department of the Indian service that the field 
nurses are not obligated to transport patients to the Indian hosnital, and that we 
have to make out the best way we can in getting the patients to the hosvital 
This has created a hardship on many of our peovle. We know, too well, that these 
nurses have been going into Albuquerque without any passengers and it seems as 
though they should at least take a patient in at the time of their going into Albu- 
querque. The Indian service has promised us an ambulance, which was a cople 
of years ago. At that time the Laguna peonle were certain of getting the ambu- 
lance, but in the usual Indian service way it was forgotten and never mentioned 
again. We have asked the medical department about the ambulance several 
times, but they seem to have a way of changing the subject each time. 

5. There is a great need for flood-control work along the San Jose River in the 
vicinity of Paraje and Casa Blanca. Great damage has already been done to 
farm lands, homes, roads, etc., because of flooding by this river during heavy rains. 
This request for flood-control work has also been submitted to the Indian office. 
We have a letter from the local Indian service office dated Januarv 20, 1950, 
stating that our request was being forwarded to the Washington Indian office 
for further action and that is the last we heard of it. No doubt our request was 
earried along with the floor. 

6. The Laguna people are interested in having their children educated. We 
are in favor of having qualified principals, instructors, matrons, and advisers in 
the Indian boarding schools. There has been criticism of poor grade of food in 
these schools and also improper management because of unqualified personnel 
being employed. We, the people of Laguna, at the present have made a recuest 
to Congress of the United States to have enough money appropriated so that 4 
consolidated Indian county high school could be established at Laguna, N. Mex. 
We have asked Commissioner Myer for his endorsement, but he made a round- 
about way of an excuse for his reason for not endorsing ovr request. Other agen- 
eies of the Government are in favor of this proposed school. We request again 
that money be appropriated for this project. 

7. The extension program by the Indian Service on our reservation, to our 
knowledge, has not made any improvement regarding the procedures in farming 
and work of similar nature. Up to now we do not exactly know what their pro- 
gram is. We have asked the extension personnel, how could we improve our 
farm lands and plant larger areas than we have been doing when we do not have 
enough water to irrigate all our fields adequately? They have yet to come across 
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with an answer. The present Indian Service extension agent on our reservation, 
we believe, is only out here to send in a batch of reports every week and month 
to the office. We understand that someone has to do that to keep the Indian 
Service in business. This extension agent’s salary could be utilized where it 
would be far more beneficial to our people than what this agent is doing on our 
reservation at the present time. We are still caring for our livestock and plowing 
and planting our fields the same way our people have been doing for the past 20 
years. Any improvements we have made in the way of the extension program 
we did ourselves. 

The above, with the exception of No. 7, are the most important problems of our 
Laguna Pueblo today. These problems are such that it concerns the safety and 
welfare of our people. As we stated before, these problems have already been 
referred to the Indian Service many times with very little interest from the 
Bureau. We feel that the present Indian Bureau appropriation should be in- 
creased so that the Indian people could have the necessary things done for them 
now which they have been asking for these past years. 

It is the request by the governor and his staff, the Council of the Pueblo of 
Laguna, and on behalf of the Laguna people that you present these problems to 
the Senate subcommittee to the best of your ability. 


STATEMENT ON OGLALA Sroux APPROPRIATIONS 


Health and education are the two fields of activity in which the 11,000 Oglala 
Sioux Indians of the Pine Ridge Reservation in South Dakota look for help from 
the Federal Government. 

As a result of recent floods, $25,000 is urgently needed to make emergency 
repairs in roads, bridges, and culverts so as to reestablish lines of communication 
between Indian homes and schools and hospitals. 

Nurses’ quarters are urgently needed at the Pine Ridge Hospital. The devoted 
and conscientious efforts of the agency doctor are seriously hampered by lack 
of an adequate nursing staff. 

The health and safety of Indian children is seriously endangered by continued 
use of the Oglala school building which was condemned as a firetrap vears ago. 

Lack of a refrigerated milk house at the Oglala Community High School] is 
endangering the health of nearly 400 high school students there. 

These are modest requests. The funds needed to meet these requests could 
be furnished in whole or in part by the elimination of many jobs that are useless 
or worse than useless on the reservation and in the area office at Aberdeen. 

An appeal to eliminate these useless jobs was made by the Oglala Sioux Tribal 
Council by resolution adopted September 28, 1950, set forth at pages 1244-1245 
of the hearings of the House committee on the 1952 Interior appropriations bill. 
This position was presented by a representative of the tribe on February 28, 
1951, before the House committee and on June 6, 1951, before this committee. 
As a reprisal for this criticism of wasteful expenditures, the credit fund of $140,000 
which had been allocated to these Indians 2 years ago was frozen. 

At the same time, the Indians said that some of the supervisory jobs were 
useless and some were worse than useless. Some of the jobholders thus criticized 
have been removed. One has been convicted in Federal court of misappropriating 
Indian property. But this situation has not been entirely cleaned up, and last 
month the Oglala Sioux Tribal Council voted unanimously to ask for a con- 
gressional investigation of the Pine Ridge agency. The Indians feel that such an 
investigation will cast a good deal of light on the question why so little of the 
money appropriated by Congress for the benefit of these 11,000 Indians actually 
reaches these Indians. 


STATEMENT ON Fort BELKNAP INDIAN RESERVATION APPROPRIATIONS 


Better health services and better schooling are the*two principal needs of the 
Gros Ventre and Assiniboine Tribes of the Fort Belknap Reservation in Montana. 

On this reservation Indians can only be sick between 9 and 4:30 on weekdays. 
Additional appropriations for nurses and doctors are needed so that illness can be 
treated at the Fort Belknap hospital, or at home, at any hour of the day and on 
any day of the week, so that nurses can hold field clinics at communities which are 
10 miles or more from the hospital, and so that good doctors who are able to over- 


come all the diffieulties of the work on this reservation can be persuaded to stay 
with the job. 
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Beyond the need for increased and better paid medical personnel, there js 
need for good roads so that patients can be brought to the Fort Belknap hospita! 
in good weather or bad. For 22 years the Federal Government has been building, 
or talking about building, an all-weather road from the agency to the largest 
Indian community on the reservation, the town of Hays. That has not been 
finished yet. 

A further immediate need is safe domestic water, so that people will not hav: 
to drink from polluted streams and irrigation ditches. 

The Fort Belknap Indians, like the other tribes of Montana, believe that ample 
savings to meet these special needs could be achieved by doing away with the 
Billings area office. 

A resolution on this subject, adopted by the Montana Intertribal Policy Board, 
reads as follows: [See below.] 

At a large mass meeting on the Fort Belknap Reservation a vote was taken on 
the area office issue, and the vote was unanimously in favor of abolishing th: 
Billings area office. 

RESOLUTION ON BILLINGS AREA OFFICE 


Whereas Federal appropriations for the benefit of the Indian tribes of Montana 
and other adjacent areas are being diverted by the Indian Bureau to pay for thi 
expenses of the Billings Indian Bureau area office; and 

Whereas the Billings area office has not done any work during the time of its 
existence in anv noticeable amount for the benefit of the Indians living on thx 
various reservations in Montana, but has either duplicated or interferred with the 
necessary activities on the various Indian reservations of Montana and its sur- 
rounding area; and 

Whereas the Billings area office has taken away powers from the superintendents 
of the various reservations, Which superintendents are unable or not empowered 
to make decisions which were formerly within the province of the superintendent 
of the particular reservation but such matters are sent with the recommendations 
of the superintendent to the Billings area office where decisions are delaved to the 
detriment of the Indians living on such reservations, and such Billings area 
office acts, in most instances, as a roadblock and a time waster in getting matters 
from the superintendent of the particular reservation to the proper officials in 
Washington, D. C., and such aréa director and area office does not assume an\ 
responsibilities of officials in Washington, D. C., so as to decentralize powers as 
originally intended: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That representatives of the Montana tribes of Indians, in conference 
assembled in Helena, Mont., at the first all Indian conferences, respectfully petition 
the Congress of the United States to abolish the Billings area office and to abolish 
the useless jobs maintained by that office and that the personnel employed in such 
useless jobs be separated from the Federal payroll, and that the savings resulting 
from such action be used for the beneficial purposes intended by the Congress 
of the United States to aid the Indians in reaching economic self-sufficiency ; be 
it further 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be sent to the congressional delegates 
from the State of Montana and to the proper congressional committees dealing 
with Indian affairs and appropriations, therefore, and to the proper Federal 
bureaus and departments. 

Unanimously adopted by the representatives of all Montana Indian tribes in 
conference assc. ibled at Helena, Mont., June 23, 1951. 


STATEMENT ON BLACKFEET APPROPRIATIONS 


On February 28, 1951, a delegate of the Blackfeet Tribe, Joseph W. Brown. 
testified that outside of the teaching, medical, and irrigation service personne! 
there were 26 Federal employees on the Blackfeet agency, and 24 of these could 
be dispensed with, without any inconvenience being felt by the Indians. 

Now, Mr. Brown offered this judgment after 45 years of Indian Bureau employ 
ment. He is a man whose judgment is widely respected. This Indian is head of 
the local State public school board and head of the local draft board. The 24 
Indian Bureau employees whose jobs would have been wiped out by Mr. Brown's 
ecOomy proposal tried their best to discredit these proposals. They distributed 
hundreds and thousands of pages of propaganda attacking Mr. Brown for ls 
testimony. What happened? A few months later, Mr. Brown was elected vic 
chairman of the tribal council. 
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Mr. Brown’s testimony appears at pages 1227 to 1242 of the House hearings on 
the 1952 Interior appropriation bill. Every statement he made is supported by 
the record, as I pointed out before this committee on June 6, 1951 (Senate hearings 
on Interior appropriation bill for 1952, at pp. 2199, 2208, and 2211). Haus reeom- 
mendations are as sound today as they were when they were first made. To carry 
these recommendations out today would save the Government more than $100,000 
on this one reservation. A small part of that sum turned over to supply additional 
nurses would go a long way to helping health conditions among the Blackfeet 
people. 

‘Two examples will illustrate the waste of Federal funds on the Blackfeet Reser- 
vation to pay Federai employees to do things for these Indians that they can and 
want to do for themselves. 

Last week a tribal policeman on the Blackfeet Reservation reported that the 
local superintendent had called him in and told bim to see that the Indian men 
and women at Heart Butte stopped playing the stick games (a sort of aboriginal 
canasta) not later than 6 o’clock in the evening. Now of course the Blackfeet 
agent and the tribal policeman have no more right to tell adult Indians when to 
stop playing games and when to go to bed than they have to tell me when I should 
stop playing poker or chess. Conceding that the Blackfeet superintendent's 
intentions are highly moral, is there any reason in the world why the Federal tax- 
payer should pay for that kind of nonsense? Back in 1923, the Indian Bureau 
had a lot of regulations like that, providing that Indian dances could only he 
held once a month ‘fin the daylight hours of one day in the midweek”’ and not in 
March, April, June, July, or August, and ‘“‘That none take part in the dances or he 
present who are under 50 vears of age’? (Handbook of Federal Indian Law, pp. 
175-176). 

Many of us thought that we had outgrown this sort of paternalism when 
Indians became full-fledged citizens in 1924, but if the Indian Bureau is allowed 
to proceed unchecked there are no limits to what they will spend Federal funds for. 

Another shocking example of useless Indian Bureau activities is its election 
campaigning on Government time. The Blackfeet Reservation has been flooded 
with circulars, printed at Government expense, on Government paper, and dis- 
tributed by Government employees on Government time, designed to influence 
Indian voting. If the Indian Bureau can influence Indian voters on local issues, 
in May, is there any reason why they will not do the same on national issues in 
November? 

We have heard a good deal in recent days about implied powers to seize indus- 
tries, newspapers, and what not. It took the Indian Bureau to discover an 
implied power to seize ballot boxes and take over elections. In a letter dated 
January 24, 1952, the superintendent of the Blackfeet Agency asserts an ‘‘implied 
power” to “‘set up the crew and machinery for an election,’”’ even though the law 
and the tribal constitution specify that all elections shall be conducted by election 
boards set up by the tribal council. 

I should like to submit a letter of protest by the Blackfeet Tribal Council, 
fully documented, on this interference with local elections. As I speak, Federal 
employees are racing all over the Blackfeet Reservation campaigning for a con- 
stitutional amendment that would turn millions of dollars of Indian income into 
the hands of these Bureau employees. Once that is done, they won’t have to 
worry too much about whether Congress makes further appropriations for their 
salaries. 


Tue BLackFrEertr TRIBE OF THE BLACKFEET INDIAN RESERVATION, 
Browning, Mont., May 1, 1952. 
Hon, Oscar L. CHAPMAN, 
Secretary of the Interior, Washington, D. C. 


Dear Mr. Secretary: Information has come to the Blackfeet Tribal Council 
by word of mouth from Superintendent Guy Robertson to several individual 
members of the Blackfeet Tribal Business Council and by general rumor that the 
Secretary of the Interior has called an election for May 9, 1952, on certain pro- 
posed amendments to the Blackfeet tribal constitution. Although we have 
never received a copy of vour letter signed by Mr. Dale Doty, calling the election, 
we are giving credence to the verbal statements of Superintendent Robertson 
which states in article IV, section 3 “All elections shall be held in accordance 
with the rules and regulations laid down by the tribal council, or an election board 
appointed by the tribal council.” 

We feel that in order to maintain proper records and have the necessary author- 
ity in our files that we are entitled to receive at least a copy of Mr. Doty’s letter 
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calling the election. Common courtesy certainly would not require less. We are 
at a oy to understand why a copy of such a letter was not supplied our tri!a] 
council. 

We find also that after we performed our duty and passed the necessary reso|y- 
tion, No. 68-51, a copy of which is attached hereto for your information, that 
Superintendent Robertson took exception to our performing our duty under our 
constitution and wrote us a letter which we feel, to say the least, was ill-advised, 
ill-considered, and not in conformity with the law or the rules and regulations of 
the Interior Department. A copy of Superintendent Rogertson’s letter is at- 
tached hereto for your information. 

In addition Superintendent Robertson has appointed an election board of his 
own and is proceeding to hold an election in violation of the constitution of the 
Blackfeet Tribe and the appropriate acts of Congress, section 16 of the Indian 
Reorganization Act of June 18, 1934 (48 Stat. 984, 25 U. S..C. 476), as well as 
the regulations of your own Department approved by Secretary of the Interior 
Harold L. Ickes on August 20, 1935. Superintendent Robertson wrote to the 
Blackfeet Tribal Council under date of April 16 threatening to emplov Avency 
personnel to operate the election and charge the expense to the Blackfeet Tribe: 
a copy of Superintendent Robertson’s letter is attached hereto for your informa- 
tion. We do not propose to spend one cent of Blackfeet tribal funds to pav the 
expenses of the illegal election which Superintendent Robertson proposes to hold. 
It is our suggestion that if Superintendent Robertson persists in his unlawful 
actions that he should be made to pav from his own pocket for svch exnenses 
-and the money therefor should not come from any appropriation made by Congress 
from taxpayers’ funds. 

We write this letter to vou in strong protest against the attempt of emnloyees 
and servants of the United States Government to run a local election within the 
State of Montana or any other place. If Federal emplovees can hold or run an 
election on the proposed amendments to the Blackfeet tribal constitution, by the 
same reason emploved by them, they can also run the election to be held in Noven- 
ber for the selection of a President of the United States, Members of Congress, 
the Government of the State of Montana and other State officials, members of 
the Montana Legislature, and elected officers of Glacier and Pondera Counties, 
Mont. We feel that the tactics of Superintendent Robertson in attemnting to 
run this election have the approval of your area director Paul L. Fickinger of 
Billings and also of your Commissioner of Indian Affairs, Dillon S. Mver. It 
appears to us that your hired men are using the same tactics that Mr. Mver and 
Mr. Robertson learned while operating Japanese concentration camps during 
World War II. We Blackfeet are a proud people. We feel that we are c'tizens 
of the United States and of the State of Montana and have just as much at 
stake in our American way of life as anv other citizen of these United States. 
Our sense of propriety, our knowledge of the principles of our Government, and 
our love of freedom is as great as that of anv other citizen of the United States. 
We have proven our lovaltv to the Government of the United States time and time 
again and we refuse to permit your employees to treat us so shamefully as to at- 
tempt to hold and run our elections for us. We are communicating with the 
Governor of the State of Montana and asking him to notify the President o° the 
United States as to this attempted interference with one of our most nrecious 
rights as citizens, where we as individuals may vote as our conscience dictates 
and to ask the Governor of the State of Montana to protect us as citizens of the 
State of Montana from the arbitrary, unlawful, and unconstitutional actions of 
your employees. 

We have another complaint against Superintendent Robertson and that is 
flagrant violation of all the rules and regulations of your Department and acts of 
Congress in that he is openly campaigning and using Federal funds and Federal 
personnel to campaign for the proposed amendments to the Blackfeet tribal 
constitution. We are attaching hereto a copy of a letter being circulated bv Suner- 
intendent Robertson and which letter was printed at Governmert exnense on 
Government paper by Government emplovees during time for which thev were 
paid for work performed on behalf of the Government. Superintendent Pobert- 
son wrote the proposed amendments and our tribal minutes so show and which 
‘amendments would inerease the control of the Superintendent of the Indian Bureau 
over moneys of the Blackfeet Tribe. 

We not only protest all of these acts but urge and demand that vou take proper 
disciplinarv action ageinst your employees who are acting in the manner set 
forth in this letter. We protest against Japanese concentration-camp methods 
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and thinking being employed in the relationship of Government employees with 
the Blackfeet people and demand that an end be made of such conduct. 
Relying upon your past record and public statements and the urgency of the 
resent situation, we feel sure that we will have a prompt response and prompt 
remedial action from you. 
Respectfully yours, 
Wa.rerR 8, WETZEL, 
Chairman, Blackfeet Tribal Business Council. 


REsoLuTion No. 68-51 


Whereas, under the constitution of the Blackfeet Tribe, the holding of all 
elections for the amendment of the tribal constitution is a matter reserved to the 
supervision of the Blackfeet Tribal Council and of the election board appointed 
by the Blackfeet Tribal Council, and therefore be it 

’ Resolved: That the Blackfeet Tribal Council hold an election on May 9, 1952, 
on the proposed amendments to the tribal constitution; that the rules and regula- 
tions for the holding of the election and the supervision of the election and other 
acts necessary for the holding of a legal election be promulgated and carried out by 
an election board of 14 members who are hereby authorized and directed to carry 
out the powers and duties hereby granted and generally inherent in an election 
board; we the Blackfeet Tribal Council do hereby appoint the following-named 
individuals to constitute such election board to wit: Walter 8S. Wetzel, John P. 
Sharp, Joseph W. Brown, Roy Doore, Jeff Harwood, William Bigspring, Angus 
Monroe, Francis Bullshoe, Cora W. Irgens, Thomas Cobell, William Norman, 
Sam Newbreast, William Spanish, and Guy Robertson, superintendent. Be it 
further 

Resolved: That no other election board appointed by any other agency shall be 
recognized by the Blackfeet Tribal Council or by any other member, officer, or 
employee of the Blackfeet Tribal Council. 


THe BuacKFEET TRIBE OF THE BLACKFEET 
INDIAN RESERVATION, 


By Water 8. Werze., Chairman, 
Blackfeet Tribal Business Council. 


Joun P. SuHarp, Secretary. 


CERTIFICATION 


I hereby certify that the above resolution was unanimously adopted by the 
Blackfeet Tribal Council at a duly called, noticed, and convened session of a 
special meeting held this 24th day of April 1952, with 11 members present to 
constitute a quorum. 


Joun P. SHarp, Secretary. 


BLACKFEET INDIAN AGENCY, 
Browning, Mont., April 16, 1952. 
Mr, WALTER WETZEL, 
Chairman, Blackfeet Tribal Council, 
Browning, Mont. 


Dear Mr. WertzEt: I have been advised by the area office that it is their 
opinion that the expenses necessary to hold the election to vote on proposed 
amendment III should be a legitimate charge against tribal funds. This decision 
is taken in view of the fact that it is a tribal action by a sufficient number of 
petitioners of the Blackfeet Tribe to vote on proposed amendment III which is of 
interest to all the Blackfeet people. I concur strongly in this decision and feel 
that the Blackfeet Tribal Council should assume the expenses necessary to hold 
the election. 

It is our intention to use the agency personnel wherever possible. It will be 
necessary, however, to hire at least 10 persons to serve as judges and tellers for 
election day and there will be some incidental expenses for poll books and so forth. 
I believe it would also be well to give the election board, of which you are a 
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member, authority to hire extra police to police the polls on election day. The 
regulations state that there is to be no electioneering within 200 yards of the 
polling place. 
Will you please give this immediate attention and let me have your answer just 
as soon as possible. 
Sincerely, 
Guy Roserrrson, Superintendent. 


BLACKFEET INDIAN AGENCY, 
Browning, Mont., April 30, 1952. 
Mr. WALTER WETZEL, 
Chairman, Blackfeet Tribal Council, Browning, Mont. 

Dear Mr. Werzet: I am in receipt of resolution 68-51 passed by the Black- 
feet Tribal Council at a special meeting on the 24th of April 1952. The resolu- 
tion states in part: 

‘“‘Whereas, under the constitution of the Blackfeet Tribe, the holding of al! 
elections for the amendment of the tribal constitution is a matter reserved to the 
supervision of the Blackfeet Tribal Council and of the election board appointed 
by the Blackfeet Tribal Council, and therefore be it 

‘Resolved, That the Blackfeet Tribal Council hold an election on May 9, 1952, 
on the proposed amendments to the tribal constitution,” ete. 

I note that you have appointed me a member of your election board. Pleas: 
be assured that I am always ready and willing to serve the Blackfeet people to 
the best of my ability on any project or problem not contrary to laws, rules, or 
regulations. 

Section 16 of the Indian Reorganization Act of June 18, 1934 (48 Stat. 984 
sets up rules and regulations governing elections under that act as approved by 
the Secretary of the Interior, August 20, 1935, and amended October 18, 1935, 
and March 24, 1938; and these rules and regulations specifically apply to elections 
on the adoption of constitutions and constitutional amendments. 

Part 1 of section 16 states that these elections shall be called by the Secretary 
of the Interior and article X of the Blackfeet constitution very clearly reiterates 
and confirms that statement. Your resolution 68-51 indicates that the tribal 
council is calling an election for a vote on a proposed amendment to the Black- 
feet constitution, and you set up the date as May 9, 1952. Let me point out to 
you that this proposal should first be submitted to the Secretary of the Interior 
with a request that he call an election for the purpose mentioned. 

Part 9 of section 16 provides that not less than 20 nor more than 60 days’ notice 
shall be given of the calling of an election except in special cases. An electior 
called for May 9, 1952, would not permit of 20 days’ notice even if the Secretar) 
of the Interior called the election unless the Secretary waived the minimum notice 

There are many other requirements in section 16 of the Reorganization Act 
that must be complied with in holding an election to amend the Blackfeet con 
stitution. If and when the Blackfeet Tribal Council complies with these require 
ments and the Secretary of the Interior calls an election and you appoint me to 
the election board, I will be very glad to serve and render whatever assistance 
I can. 

Sincerely, 
Guy Ropertson, Superintendent. 


AMENDMENT CONSTITUTION AND BYLAWS OF THE BLACKFEET TRIBE OF THE 
BLACKFEET INDIAN RESERVATION, Mont. 


AMENDMENT III 


Section 1 (g) of article VI shall be amended by adding thereto the following: 

“All tribal funds, except funds to be deposited in the Treasury of the United 
States, shall first be deposited to the account of the Special Disbursing Agent of 
the Blackfeet Indian Agency, Browning, Mont., and shall be subject to requisition 
by resolution of the Blackfeet Tribal Business Council for use as follows: 

(1) Fifty percent of such funds deposited to the account of said Special Dis- 
bursing Agent shall be set aside as a reserve fund to be used for the purpose of 
making a per capita payment to the recognized members of the Blackfeet Tribe, 
subject to the provisions and restrictions of the corporate charter of the Blackfeet 
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Tribe, and these funds shall remain on deposit with said Special Disbursing Agent 
until a proper resolution, passed by the Blackfeet Tribal Business Council and 
approved by the superintendent or officer in charge of the Blackfeet Indian 
Agency and accompanied by a list of the recognized members of the Blackfeet 
Tribe, is submitted to said Special Disbursing Agent, requesting the money for the 
use of a per capita payment. Such a resolution shall be the Blackfeet Indian 
Agency by the Blackfeet Tribal Business Council on the lst day of July and 
the lst day of November of each year, and, if such resolution is approved by the 
Secretary of the Interior or his authorized representative, the special disbursing 
agent shall release the money to the Blackfeet Tribal Business Council and said 
council shall make a per capita payment to the recognized members of the Black- 
feet Tribe on the lst day of August and the 1st day of Décember of each year. 

“(2) Twenty percent of such funds deposited to the account of said Special 
Disbursing Agent shall be set aside for use of health, welfare, sickness, and burial 
payments to recognized members of the Blackfeet Tribe and shall be released 
to the Blackfeet Tribal Business Council by said Special Disbursing Agent upon 
receipt of a proper resolution passed by the Blackfeet Tribal Business Council 
and approved by the superintendent or officer in charge of the Blackfeet Indian 
Agency, requesting the money for use for health, welfare, sickness, or burial 
purposes. 

“(3) Thirty percent of such funds deposited to the account of said Special Dis- 
bursing Agent shall be set aside for use for administration of tribal government. 
educational loans, taxes, insurance, interest, and such other purposes as authorized 
by the Blackfeet Tribal Business Council and shall be released to said council 
upon receipt of a proper resolution by the Blackfeet Tribal Business Council 
requesting the money for such use. 

“(4) Any money remaining in accounts as set aside by 1 (g) (2) or 1 (g) (3) 
of this amendment on the 30th day of June of each year shall be transferred to 
the Treasury of the United States for credit of the Blackfeet Tribe in their class A 
money account and all class A money or any money on deposit in the Treasury 
of the United States for use by the Blackfeet Tribe shall not be released for use 
by the Blackfeet Tribal Business Council except by popular referendum in which 
a majority of the qualified voters of the Blackfeet Tribe request such release or 
by direction of the Secretary of the Interior or his authorized representative. 

“(5) The Blackfeet Tribal Business Council shall not obligate or expend more 
than 50 percent of all funds deposited to the account of said special disbursing 
agent for any purpose whatsoever except for the purpose of making a per capite 
payment to the recognized members of the Blackfeet Tribe. 

“(6) No elected or appointed member of the Blackfeet Tribal Business Council 
or members of their immediate families (husband, wife, son, or daughter) shall 
borrow any money from the Blackfeet Tribe nor shall the Blackfeet Tribal Business 
Council guarantee the payment of any obligation whatsoever, “xcept obligations 
incurred in the proper and legal administration of tribal affairs 

“This amendment, when adopted by a majority of the qualified voters of the 
slackfeet Tribe voting in a special election in which 30 percent of those entitled 
to vote shall vote, shall be submitted to the Secretary of the Interior for his 
approval and shall be in force the 10th day following his approval.”’ 








To THE MEMBERS OF THE BLACKFEET TRIBE 





It has been reported to me that a great deal of false and misleading information 
is being circulated on the reservation about the proposed amendment IIT to the 
Blackfeet constitution. I am not taking sides either for or against the amendment 
III but I do want everybody to understand it and know what it proposed to 
accomplish before voting either for or against. The wording is plain and there is 
nothing in the wording that I can find that indicates anything but an honest 
effort by the petitioners to amend their constitution so as to limit the expenditure 
of tribal funds so that a reasonable amount will be set aside for per capita pay- 
ments, health, welfare, etc., and still leave ample funds for the administration of 
tribal business. 

The amendment provides that one half of the funds now being spend by the 
tribal council shall be set aside for making per capita payments to members of the 
Blackfeet Tribe. This money shall be deposited with the special disbursing 
agent here and remain on deposit until it is released to the tribal council to make a 
per capita payment on the Ist day of August and the Ist day of December of each 
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year. The corporate charter of the Blackfeet Tribe provides that in certain cases 
the Secretary of the Interior shall approve per capita payments and the amend- 
ment was written that the resolution for making per capita payments be approved 
by the Secretary or his authorized representative so as not to conflict with that 
provision in the charter. No part of this 50 percent or one half will be sent to 
Washington to be deposited in the A fund, but all of it will remain here for per 
capita payments only. 

The amendment provides that 20 percent of the receipts of the tribal B funds 
shall be deposited with the disbursing agent here to be used for health, welfare, 
sickness, and burial payments for members of the Blackfeet Tribe. This money 
will be spent by the tribal council but the resolution requesting the money must 
be approved by the Superintendent to insure the spending of the money for 
health, welfare, sickness, and burial payments only. 

It will not be necessary for the tribal council to have a separate resolution for 
each individual case. Whatever money is in this fund will be released in a lump 
sum to the tribal council on a resolution specifying that the money will be used 
for health, welfare, sickness, and burial payments only. 

If any money is left in this fund on June 30 of each year, it will be transferred 
to the tribal A fund reserve in Washington and can be requested for use of per 
capita payments or other tribal use by a majority vote of the Blackfeet people. 

It provides that 30 percent or the balance of the money will be deposited with 
the special disbursing agent here and released to the tribal council for their use for 
the administration of tribal government, educational loans, taxes, insurance, 
interest, etc. If there is any money left in this fund on June 30 of each year, it 
will be transferred to the tribal A fund reserve in Washington and can be requested 
for use for per capita payments or other tribal use by a majority vote of the Black- 
feet people. 

It provides that no member of the Blackfeet Tribal Council or their husband, 
wife, son, or daughter shall borrow any money from the Blackfeet Tribe and that 
the Blackfeet Tribal Council shall not guarantee any loans for anybody except 
obligations incurred for legal administration of tribal affairs. 

The petitioners requested that the amendment be written that all tribal funds 
be first deposited with the special disbursing agent so they could be easily divided 
into the three funds, 50 percent for per capita, 20 percent for health, welfare, 
etc., and 30 percent for tribal council administration, etc., and that the funds 
could not be released for any other use. The amendment seems to be a simple 
and straightforward effort to earmark tribal funds. Any other interpretation 
should be examined very closely to see that it is correct and not occasioned by 
selfish motives. You should demand the truth. It you are in favor of restricting 
the tribal council in spending tribal money vote for the amendment. If you are 
not in favor of restricting the tribal council in the spending of tribal money vote 
against the amendment. Y 
Guy RoBERTSON 
Superintendent, Blackfeet Indian Agency, Browning, Mont. 


INDIAN HEALTH SERVICES 


Mr. Conen. Thank you. Each of the groups is primarily con- 
cerned about the health appropriations in the pending bill. They 
all hope that the $5 million which has been added to last year’s ap- 
propriation in the bill as it passed the House will be preserved in the 
Senate version of the bill. They would like to point out that the 
operating expenses do not fully meet the health problem. The House 
version of the bill, as you know, Senator, has cut construction from 
$36 million to about $5 million. We think that that construction 
cut actually will mean hundreds of unnecessary Indian deaths and 
thousands of preventable cases of Indian disease. It means taking 
hopes away from hundreds of thousands of our Indian fellow citizens. 
At San Carlos, for instance, TB is on the increase. There are at 
least 20 active cases today that are not being cared for any place. 
We need to rebuild the Papago Hospital, which burned down severa! 
years ago, and has not been rebuilt. We need to build nurses’ quarters 
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at the Pine Ridge Hospital in South Dakota so the Sioux Indians 
can have the nurses that are needed to bring their hospital up to 
American Hospital Association standards. 

We need to set up adequate hospital facilities on the San Carlos 
Reservation, and beyond these things, we need certain simple measures 
of hygiene, particularly adequate domestic water systems on the 
Papago, Laguna, San Carlos, and Fort Belknap Reservations. 

We need a re ‘frigerated milk house at the Oglala Sioux High School 
and many other specific things that do not run into a lot of money. 


EDUCATION AND SCHOOLS 


In addition to these basic primary needs in the way of health, there 
are certain fundamental needs in the field of education. As the 
Senator well knows, the Papago situation is most serious. There we 
have one-third of the children without any schooling whatever, and 
another third whose schooling is at least a year retarded from the 
schooling that is given to their white or Negro neighbors outside the 
reservation boundaries. Here again we need the construction funds 
for school buildings and for roads so the children can get to school. 

On the Oglala Sioux Pine Ridge Reservation, and the Blackfoot 
Reservation, we have firetraps in which children are now going to 
school, that have been condemned for many years, and terrible 
tragedies may be ahead of us unless we rebuild those schools. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I am not going to duck the sixty-four-dollar 
question of where the money is coming from. Whenever my Indian 
friends and clients tell me about something that they need that costs 
Federal money to build, ask them that question: Where is the money 
coming from? And they have given me some straightforward answers 
to that question which I would like to report to this committee. It is 
not a question of making tremendously large additions to the appro- 
priation bills, as the Indians see this picture. The Indians feel that a 
great deal of current money is being spent on things that money 
should not be spent for, and they think if these things are cut out 
that there will be money available for these simple health and educa- 
tional needs. I do not know of any group in either House that is 
more concerned than the members of this committee to see the Indians 
get a fair break in the field of health and education. And yet this 
committee is criticized not only for every dollar that it appropriates 
but also for every dollar that it does not appropriate. Sometimes the 
same people are criticizing the committee both for spending too much 
money on the Indian Bureau and for spending too little money. 
When they object to spending too much money ‘they talk about the 
Indian “Bureau,” and when they object to spending too little, they 
talk about the Indian “Service,” and that is really what it comes 
down to, 

Are we providing ‘“services’’ to Indians, the same kind of services 
that the white people expect to get from their Government, or are we 
sending in a new horde of supervisors and superduper supervisors to 
tell the Indians what to do, when to go to bed, how to spend their 
money, how to vote, and so on? 
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FEDERAL REGULATION OF INDIAN LIFE AND ELECTIONS 





I am not speaking figuratively or in exaggerated terms when [ talk 
about supervisors telling Indians when to go to bed and when to get 
up and how to vote. Last week I was on the Blackfoot Reservation 
in Montana, and the local policeman reported that the superintendent 
called him in and told him he was to see that people stopped playing 
stick games, which are a kind of aboriginal canasta, at 6 o’clock so 
they could be up earlier for their farming. 

I do not think Federal money ought to be spent to tell Indians when 
to go to bed. 

At the same time we have a good deal of this Federal appropriation 
for the Indian services being used to tell Indians how they can spend 
theit money and what they are to do with their land and to whom 
they may lease their land. When I had the privilege of appearing 
before your committee a year ago, I pointed out that on the Oglala 
Sioux Reservation partic ularly, | and on certain other reservations, 
some of that money was being used for purposes that it never should 
be used for. I am glad to say that since that time one or two of the 
individuals of whom I spoke have been removed. One of them has 
been convicted in a Federal court of misappropriating property and 
certain others have been removed. But that situation has not been 
solved yet, and I should like to repeat the suggestion that I made 
to your committee last year, that it seems to me that this is so vitally 
concerned with appropriations, quite apart from any question of sub- 
stantive law, that the investigators of this committee ought to look 
into the way in which appropriations made for proper purposes are 
diverted. And certainly the groups that I represent would be very 
happy to cooperate 100 percent with such investigators and offer 
facts and figures. 

One final point and I am through. I spoke of the Indian Bureau 
appropriations being used for the purpose of telling Indians how to 
vote, and again I want to give a specific example. I was on the 
Blackfeet Reservation a few days ago. I found that the reservation 
was being flooded with circulars printed at Government expense by 
Government employees, distributed by Government employees, telling 
Indians how to vote in a local election. 

I say that if that can be done in a local election in May, by the 
same token it may be done in a national election in November. 

Senator Haypen. What was the occasion of the local election? 

Mr. Conen. The occasion of the local election was an amendment 
to the tribal constitution. Under the tribal constitution elections on 
amendments are to be held by the tribal council and by election 
boards set up by the tribal council. I have here a letter in which the 
superintendent of the reservation has discovered an implied power to 
take over elections, because he says he is sure that a much more 
satisfactory result will be achieved if the election is held by him and 
his employees than if the election is held by the constituted author- 
ities in accordance with the constitution of the Blackfeet Tribe. 

To me that seems a terribly serious attack on not only the rights of 
Indians as citizens, but on the integrity of our democratic process. 
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AMENDMENT REQUESTED 


I should like, therefore, to make the final suggestion to this com- 
mittee that in order to make sure that the money that this committee 
appropriates for worth-while purposes is ac tually used for those pur- 
poses, some sort of limitation should be made, and I suggest a limita- 
tion along the following lines. 

None of the funds herein appropriated to the Bureau of Indian Affairs shall 
be used for the purpose of influencing any election on any Indian reservation, or 
for the purpose of influencing communications by Indians to the Congress— 

‘Il might say parenthetically that last year Indians protested to 
Congress about certain expenditures on the Pine Ridge Reservation 
and ‘by way of reprisal their credit fund, which had been allocated in 
May 1950, was frozen for 2 years. 

I return to the text of the proposed amendment 
for the purpose of infliencing communications by Indians to the Congress or 
to any Member of committee thereof, or to the Bureau of the Budget, or for the 
purpose of selling leases or grazing permits on Indian land without the consent 
of the owners freely given; or for the purpose of carrying on any other services if 
the Indian tribe or group for whose benefit the services are supposed to be per- 
formed shall request the Commissioner of Indian Affairs to terminate such services. 


TERMINATION OF CERTAIN SERVICES 


Senator HaypeNn. Is this where a tribal council has asked to have 
certain services terminated that were not? 

Mr. Couen. Yes, sir. Several such cases are set forth in the papers 
which I have submitted to the committee. For instance, the repre- 
sentatives of the Blackfeet Tribe asked that 24 out of the 26 agency 
jobs, apart from schools, hospitals and irrigation, should be abolished. 
That has not been done. The Indian Bureau circulated the reserva- 
tion trying to persuade the Indians to repudiate this testimony, and 
what happened was that the delegate who presented the testimony 
was thereafter elected vice pre sident of the council. 

| have with me, Senator, representatives of the Arizona Intertribal 
Council, Mr. Segundo, who also represents the Papago Tribe, repre- 
sentatives of the San Carlos Tribe, Clarence Wesley and Jesse Stevens, 
and Mr. Royal Marks, who represents the Hualapai Tribe as local 
counsel. 

If there are any questions which the chairman wishes to ask of these 
associates of mine, they will be happy to answer. 

Senator Haypen. Do either of them desire to make any specific 
statement themselves? 

Mr. Conen. Not unless the committee desires to hear from them 
especially. I have tried to put down in these written statements 
what they wanted said. 

PAPAGO INDIANS 


Senator Haypren. Let me ask Mr. Segundo, with respect to your 
Papago situation at the moment, I would like to get some facts which 
might not only apply to this matter, but to legislation which we might 
hope to get enacted. How many Papagos are there? 

Mr. Suaunpo. About 7,500 Papagos. 

Senator HaypEN. How many of them live on the reservation? 
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Mr. Sxaunvo. Almost all of them live on the reservation although 
in recent years a few have moved off the reservation to become inte- 
grated with the citizenry on the outside. 

Senator Haypren. Upon what do they live on the reservation? 
What resources have they? 


DROUGHT CONDITIONS 


Mr. Seeunpo. I think, Mr. Chairman, that the chairman of this 
committee, as well as other members of the committee, are aware 
that there perhaps is no situation quite as bad as that of ‘the Papago 
Tribe of southern Arizona. Their situation is very bad. It is also well 
known that there is no man perhaps in American public life who has 
helped the Papago Tribe as much as the distinguished chairman 
of this committee has in establishing a basis for their agricultural 
and livestock industries on the Papago Reservation. But necessarily 
that livestock and agricultural industry is dependent upon the rainfall 
of the year. We have undergone severe drought conditions in southern 
Arizona over the past few years which have adversely affected and 
threatened to wipe out our livestock industry. The lack of rainfall 
has deprived the Papagos of their crops which they have usually been 
able to raise by diverting the rain water to irrigate their little flood 
farms. 

Senator Haypren. Adjacent to the reservation in certain areas, by 
deep wells and otherwise, there has been considerable agricultural 
development. What I want to inquire is what exploratory work has 
been done within the reservation to develop the underground waters? 

Mr. Seaunpo. Mr. Chairman, for the past few years there have 
been bills introduced before the United States Congress to rehabili- 
tate the resources of the Papago Tribe and its people. We have not 
yet received passage by Congress of our bill authorizing us to put 
into operation the Papago development program, which program 
proposes to develop the resources of the Papago Tribe, as well as 
its people. It certainly appears to us, and I think that the members 
of the committee certainly realize that no-new bills are needed in 
order to give us the assistance that is badly needed. 

Senator Haypren. I agree with you, that is to say, that there is 
basic authority of law to do whatever is necessary to be done. But 
to point the problem up, we thought it better to get some specific 
authorizations for certain things to be done in that area, rather than 
depend upon general legislation applicable throughout the United 
States. 

The reason I started to ask about the underground water resources 
is that they have developed in the area outside the perimeter of the 
reservation substantial agricultural resources by the deep wells. 

Mr. Secunpo. Yes. 

Senator Haypen. That is an expensive operation and the Papagos 
have not got the money to do it. But where you see such success 
in a nearby area, the natural conclusion is that after exploring that 
situation, you could increase the water of the reservation and supple- 
ment the rains that you have. That is one element. 

Mr. Seaunpo. Yes. 

Senator Haypren. There are, of course, no living streams in the 
reservation. It is not a proposition of diverting water from the 
river, so we have to look for it where we can find it. 
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SEASONAL EMPLOYMENT 


Another thing that has always interested me a great deal is this: 
noe steps, if any, are being taken where seasonal employment can 
be found for members of the Papago Tribe nearby, where they could 
go out and get work and get back? What kind of a system have we 
there or how can it be improved? 

Mr. Secunvo. Mr. Chairman, certainly it is true that with the 
development of the adjacent areas surrounding the Papago Reserva- 
tion has come this new source of employment for the Papagos, which 
of course is of a seasonal nature, and certainly will not take care of 
the Papago problem which is of a long range nature. We realize that 
with the mechanization of farming—it was particularly noticeable 
this year—that many more of our “Papago workers were forced out 
of work because of the mechanization of cotton picking. 

Senator HaypEeN. But there is no reason why a Papago cannot learn 
to operate a cotton picker as well as anybody else. 

Mr. Seeunpo. Certainly, except that there is competition from 
everybody else for that same job, and the Papago not having the 
education, the training, or the resources with which to get these, 
of course is unable to compete for that particular job. 

Senator Haypren. There must be some kind of service provided, it 
seems to me, to locate the job and advise our own Indian people 
about it. They can quickly acquire the skill necessary to handle it, 
whatever it is. I watched the Indians during the Pima land develop- 
ment, and they started out with the scraper in leveling land, but you 
go back there in a little while and you see them running some of the 
finest earth-movement machinery that can be developed as skillfully 
as anyone else. It does not take long to acquire the skills. But you 
have to bring the man to the job, that is what I am getting at. 

Mr. Seaunvo. That is true. 

Senator Haypen. We have the enormous crops in the southwest of 
winter vegetables, and that kind of thing, and then the cotton pickers 
in the summer. I took a young man out of my office because of his 
knowledge of Spanish and sent ‘him down to Mexico, and in 6 weeks 
he sent up 30,000 laboring men. About eight or nine thousand came 
to Arizona, and the remainder went to California. There was an 
organized Government effort to find seasonal labor that had to be 
obtained and obtained quickly. It seems to me if we had some similar 
organization as far as the reservation Indians are concerned in the 
United States, they could be trained, and we would not have to go to 
foreign countries to get that help. 

Mr. Sraunpo. That is certainly true. That is needed, as well as it 
is also needed to develop the existing land within the Papago reser- 
vation, which, of course, requires Federal appropriations, and is one 
reason why I am here today appearing before this committee. 

Senator Haypen. Is there any particular statement you yourself 
desire to make? 


PAPAGOS REHABILITATION PROGRAM 
Mr. Sraunpo. Only this, Mr. Chairman. In view of the fact that 


it has been several years since legislation was first introduced to give 
the Papagos rehabilitation funds, we certainly feel that no new legis- 
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lation is needed to give us the funds with which to rebuild our hospital 
which burned down several years ago and left the Papagos without a 
hospital on their main reservation; to Make water developments for 
domestic and stock purposes, and also to construct the educationa| 
facilities which are badly needed by the Papago children. 

Senator Haypen. If we restored the budget estimate here, it would 
help a good deal, would it not? 

Mr. Seaunpo. Certainly, Mr. Chairman. They would be ex. 
tremely helpful. 

Senator Haypen. Thank you for your statement. 

Mr. Seeunpo. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Haypen. Mr. Wesley. 


TUBERCULOSIS SITUATION, SAN CARLOS INDIAN RESERVATION 


Mr. Westey. My name is Clarence Wesley, San Carlos. I would 
like to substantiate what Mr. Cohen has said in regard to our health 
situation at San Carlos. As he stated, TB is on an increase. We 
managed to get one patient to Sacramento. That was all. They 
stopped it. Now it is getting worse than ever. They are exposed to 
our children and they need urgent attention to remedy the situation. 

Senator HaypEN. What do you have in the way of medical aid now? 

Mr. Westry. We have nothing. They called it a hospital years 
ago, but it is practically a clinic now. It is not properly equipped to 
be considered as a hospital. 

Senator HaypEN. My own experience with respect to TB has been 
such—and that is based upon the fact that thousands of people have 
come great distances to Arizona to gain the benefit of our climate— 
that I am satisfied that a great many of them die of homesickness 
rather than disease, because they are so far away from home, whereas 
if you had them nearby where the relatives could visit the patient on 
the reservation, with beds and proper medical care, that is the best 
way to cure the disease. 

Mr. Westey. We have a sanitarium at Phoenix which is 130 miles 
away from San Carlos, and is always full, and they cannot take our 
patients in there. So we have to find ways and means to try to get 
an appropriation, perhaps, to increase the beds in the hospital until 
there is room for the TB patients. 

Senator Haypen. It has been a very serious problem. By and 
large, though, I am surprised to hear you say it is on an increase on 
the reservation, because generally improved living conditions on the 
reservation have lowered the rate of TB. If you get people where 
they quit sitting on the ground, where they have a floor on the room 
that is cleared, where they have tables and chairs, those things im- 
prove the general sanitary conditions. There has been a big advance- 
ment of that kind among Indians in my time that I have seen. But 
that still does not do away with the necessity of where TB actuall) 
occurs in an individual, he must have medical attention. 

Mr. Westey. Living conditions have improved quite a lot, but 
there are still Indians that incline to live like their ancestors used to 
live, and they are exposed to the flies and other things that carr) 
disease. We are doing what we can to promote better sanitation on 
the reservation, and to promote better living conditions, such as 
establishing good domestic water and various other things, to improve 
the whole thing in general. 
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CATTLE BUSINESS 


Senator Haypen. As to the general financial condition of the tribe, 
| assume that vou get good prices for livestock and things like that, 
and the sales of ¢ rattle have been satisfactory, have they‘ 

Mr. Wes.ry. They have been, but they are at the pe ak now. We 
are going down in the amount of cattle we run on the reservation. 

Senator Haypren. It has been overgrazed? 

Mr. Wesury. It has been overgrazed, and we have to hold down. 

Senator Haypren. There is a limit to it. 

Mr. Westey. Not all Indians own cattle, either. There are 
only about 700 Indian families that own cattle on the San Carlos 
Reservation. 

Senator Haypren. There was originally a tribal herd, and then 
arrangements were made to pass the increase of the herd into private 
ownership, and a good many of vou do have your own cattle brand. 

Mr. Westey. That is right. 

Senator Haypen. That | think was a step forward that was highly 
desirable. You think you have about reached the peak of that 
resource at the present time unless range conditions are improved? 

Mr. Westey. That is right. 

Senator Haypen. I thank you, sir. 

Mr. Westey. Yes, sir. ° 


Senator Haypen. Mr. Marks. 


UALAPAI INDIAN RESERVATION 


Mr. Marks. Mr. Chairman, I wish to join with my colleague, 
Felix Cohen, and thank you for giving us from Arizona an oppor- 
tunity of appearing today. I am the only representative from the 
Hualapai tribe. Unfortunately the chairman could not come. | 
have represented that tribe for many years, as you know. In 
that reservation, which comes under the Truxton Canyon Agency, 
the health funds have been expended and gone for the past 2 months, 
and they still have to go to July. They have no funds whatsoever. 
They are in a peculiar situation up there where they formerly had a 
hospital at Valentine that was closed down several years ago, and for 
the past several years the Truxton Canyon Agency has had a contract 
with the Mohave County hospital and a doctor to administer services 
to the Hualapai Indians. ‘They have to go now to Seligman, some 
35 miles away, Tor the health services, and to Kingman if they want 
any hospitalization, which is 50 miles away. 


TIMBER SALES 


Their education and health, of course, for the Hualapai is the same 
as that applies to almost all the tribes in Arizona. It is very serious 
and in & precarious situation because of the lack of appropriation. 
The Hualapai Trilfe during the past year, of course, was fortunate 
to have a very good timber sale from which they hope to realize some 
$750,000 or $800,000, but there again the Government through some 
hidden taxes is going to take 10 percent, or about $80,000 they claim 
for moneys past expended in regard to timber when it was not any- 
where near that amount, we know. 
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The tribal council voted they are willing to contribute the amount 
necessary for the personnel to supervise the cutting of the timbe: 
for the next 5 years, but it will not run $80,000. 


EDUCATION 


The Indians as a whole in Arizona have a serious problem on 
education, as you are well aware. Just to point out, I imagine you 
know about the school they built at Frazer Wells, a beautiful school, 
some fifty or sixty thousand dollars’ worth, that has been used fo: 
about a year and standing idle since. At Peach Springs, they are in 
dire need of a school and no funds. They do need a school there 
badly, and I think eventually they could work that into the Mohave 
County school system. 

Senator Haypen. How did they come to locate the school at that 
location? 

Mr. Marks. They had some timber cutting operations at Frazer 
Wells at that time, and the Government thought that was the place 
to build it. I do not know. That was before I got into the picture. 
It is a beautiful set-up. They are using it now, and entered into a 
contract with the county while the timber operations are going on 
for about 4 months out of the year. But other than that for several] 
years it stood idle, and will stand idle again when those timber opera- 
tions discontinue, whereas at Peach Springs there are some 60 or 7() 
cl ildren crowded into a little room that is not as big as this for all 
their education. They have a nice arrangement there to take the 
high-school students to Seligman. Most of the Indian tribes in 
Arizona are trying to work on that. 

Senator Haypren. If we had an adequate school building there, 
there is no question about getting the county to provide the teachers 
to do the things necessary? 

Mr. Marks. I do not think so. We have a school board situation 
in Peach Springs where you come into the discrimination angle a little 
bit, but that can be eliminated, I think. I know that the members 
even on the tribal council who have children have expressed them- 
selves many times that they want the children to go to the public 
school if we could establish one. In fact, the school is on Hualapai 
land in Peach Springs, as a result of that Santa Fe case when the title 
to the land was quieted in the Indians. Now they—the county 
have the land rent free and still they say the Indians cannot go to the 
school, and they are on Indian land. That is the situation today. 

Senator Haypen. Is there anything further that you desire to say? 

Mr. Cowen. No. May I have a little time to file one or two papers 
on these exhibits? ? 

Senator HaypEn. Yes. 

(The information referred to appears as part of the statements 
submitted for the Papago, Laguna, and San Carlos Apache tribes at 
the outset of the witness’ testimony. ) 

Senator Haypen. Is there anyone else here you wish to make a 
statement? 

Mr. Couen. No, I believe we have all had our say. Thank you 

Mr. Marks. We appreciate the time, Senator. 

Senator Haypen. Mr. Simpson. 
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STATEMENT OF ALVA ADAMS SIMPSON, JR., CHAIRMAN OF THE 
GOVERNORS’ INTERSTATE INDIAN COUNCIL, AND STATE 


DIRECTOR OF THE NEW MEXICO DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC 
WELFARE 


NAVAJO-HOPI REHABILITATION PROGRAM 


Mr. Stmpson. Mr. Chairman, my name is Alva Adams Simpson, Jr. 
J am chairman of the Governors’ Interstate Indian Council, repre- 
senting the Governors of 16 States. I am also State director of the 
New Mexico Department of Public Welfare, and my work takes me 
into daily contact with Indian problems with Indians living in New 
Mexico. I want to thank you for the privilege of being able to 
appear here today. I also appear here today as a representative 
especially for Gov. Edward L. Mechem in the interest of the Navajo 
and Hopi Indians. 

Senator HaypeN. You have a prepared statement which can be 
included in its entirety in the record, if you desire, and you can 
highlight it. 

Mr. Simpson. Yes. I filed the statement with the secretary, and if 
you so permit, I would like to have the statement included in the 
record. 

(The statement referred to follows:) 


Mr. Chairman, my name is Alva Adams Simpson, Jr. I am chairman of the 
Governors’ Interstate Indian Courtil which is a council of the governors of the 
16 Western States with substantial Indian population. I am also State director 
of the New Mexico Department of Public Welfare. <A large part of.my work. in 
the Department has to do with the Indians living in New Mexico. .I am here in 
the interest of all American Indians. 

[ appear here as the representative of my Governor, the Honorable Edwin L. 
Mechem, and as the chairman of the Governors’ Interstate Indian Council. I 
appear to urge that the budget for the Bureau of Indian Affairs for the fiscal year 
of 1953 provide funds according to the Navajo-Hopi rehabilitation program as 
approved by Public Law 474 of the Eighty-first Congress. The sum recommended 
by the President, which sum conforms to.the rehabilitation program is $20,394,200. 
The House of Representatives has reduced this to $2,482,500. On behalf of the 
agencies and the people that I represent, I urge that the appropriation be restored 
to the sum originally recommended, namely, $20,394,200. 

This recommendation is made after a careful study of the needs of the Navajo- 
Hopi people. It reflects first-hand knowledge of the people who live in the three 
States where the Navajo-Hopi people have their homes, and has been arrived at 
after careful consideration, and many conferences of public officials, representatives 
of chambers of commerce, church groups, missionaries, and leading citizens in 
conjunction with the Navajo-Hopi Councils. 

This recommendation, in other words, gentlemen, is the recommendation of the 
people on the ground. 

I wish to make our position completely clear. We in our part of the country 
believe that it is necessary that the Government economize and that the way 
to do so is to spend less money. There are, however, some expenditures that 
must be made. We believe that the recommended appropriation for carrying 
out the Navajo-Hopi rehabilitation program is such an expenditure. In other 
words we do not believe in false economy or that economy can be achieved at 
the cost of “‘breach of faith.” 

The Navajo-Hopi rehabilitation program was a comprehensive plan approved 
by the Fighty-first Congress after a careful study of the existing chaotic condi- 
tions in the Navajo-Hopi country, and with full realization of the obligations of 
our Government to these members of the first American people. The program 
was designed to give these people the same advantages that other Americans 
enjoy; moreover, it was based on the premise that the Government’s treatment 


of the Navajo-Hopi people was unsound and not in conformity with the treaties 
made with these tribes. 
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The rehabilitation program contemplated an expenditure, over a 10-year 
period, of $88,570,000. The portion for the 1953 fiscal period, of $20,394,200 
includes expenditures, under this program, recommended in 1951 and 1952 but 
which were not provided for. All of these expenditures are for basie phases of 
the rehabilitation program, covering such absolute essentials as hospitals, schools, 
and roads. Without them the program becomes ineffective and economically 
self-defeating. 

Let us consider this by an over-all look. The purpose of the rehabilitation 
program was to so equip the Navajo-Hopi people that they could become norma] 
independent Americans instead of perpetual dependent wards. The program 
recognizes that the present ward status of the Navajo-Hopi people is to some 
extent due to the original intent, a century ago, to protect the Indians in their 
lands and way of life. Although well-intentioned, this system of protection 
resulted in a second-class status of the Navajo-Hopi people. And the present 
administration, after a century of experience to go by, has done little but per- 
petuate this second-class status. The rehabilitation program sought to bring 
this situation to an end, and in a practical way. It contemplated, first, to give 
the Navajo-Hopi people the same advantages, in schools, hospitals, and other 
facilities that any normal American community enjoys. But these benefits were 
to be considered as merely steps toward the real end-purpose, namely, that these 
people would be given full equality, possessed by all Americans, including the 
freedoms and the responsibilities that go along with American citizenship. It 
was a confirmation of the principle that all Americans are equal, and that we 
cannot compromise on that principle. It is a conformation of our traditional 
belief that there is no working formula, under our system of government, for differ- 
ential treatment as between different groups of our people. Different treatment 
has produced only trouble for other governments, and we were wise in rejecting 
it here at home in principle. But in practice, as regards the Indians, we have 
tolerated it under another name, that of wardship. And while the rehabilitation 
program envisaged its termination, the present tendency to scuttle this program 
by means of reductions in the appropriation, as seen in the sharp cut made by the 
House of Representatives, can only mean the continuation of differential treatment 
and the perpetuation of the ward status of the Navajo-Hopi people. 

Specific facets show the errors in the present policy for the treatment of the 
Indians. They show that there is no real intention to end the present system of 
wardship with all its tragic consequences. Conditions continue deplorable, with 
noendinsight. Of the approximate 26,000 Navajo children of school age, 15,000 
have no schooling because there are no schools for them. Another 5,000 have 
spasmodic schooling, but insufficiént to turn them out as literate people. Some 
80 percent of the total Navajo population is illiterate, and perhaps another 10 
percent would ordinarily be considered illiterate, as not being able to read and 
understand a newspaper. This alarming situation exists in spite of the fact that 
since 1868 there has been a treaty between these people and the Federal Govern- 
ment which provides for the presence of a school and teacher for each 30 children. 
For the average American as well as for the educator, no explanation by the 
Indian Service can explain away this situation. 

This situation will not be relieved by the display of a few show schools that are 
expensive and can only take care of an insignificant number of Indian children. 
What is required is sufficient serviceable buildings for day schools and boarding 
schools and teachers to staff them, together with roads and transportation so the 
children can get to them. The Navajo-Hopi country is as large as the State of 
West Virginia, but it is virtually without roads. A prime requirement for an) 
honest school program is a highways system sufficient to get the children to the 
schools. This, as well as the schools and teachers, is a must, if our promises mean 
what they say. Some immediate relief is available to the Indian Service, in th 
State public school system in and around the Navajo country, but the Indian 
Bureau has not taken advantage of this. In New Mexico, for example, the 
Bureau of Indian Affairs has failed to make a single State education contract, 
although school facilities exist in a number of areas that could be easily utilized 
The Commissioner of Indian Affairs, in his testimony before the House Subcom- 
mittee on Appropriations, states that he favors public school education, under 
contract with the State, for the Indian children, but his officials in the Navajo 
country continue to ignore State school facilities. 

The health situation among the Navajo peonle likewise shows the ineffective- 
ness of the present Indian administration and its policy. There are some 2,000 
cases of unarrested tuberculosis among the Navajos and the TB death rate here 
is 10 times that of the national average. Hospital facilities for TB patients 
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exist only at Fort Defiance, Ariz., and only for 100 cases. There are no hy- 
gienic facilities, and no health educational centers, in all of the Navajo country, 
where ele mentary information can be had by the Indians. In all this Navajo 
country there is not a school for training Navajo nurses. Malnutrition is preva- 
lent throughout the population. The whole hygiene ‘nutrition situation con- 
tinues in its primitive state. 

In New Mexico some 14,000 Navajos reside off of the reservation, in an area 
known as grazing district 7. It is a Federal-owned area as large as the State of 
Rhode Island, where little or no law enforcement facilities exist due to jurisdic- 
tional problems between Fe deral and State agencies, and where Federal, State and 
county law enforcement official duties are not clearly defined. No Indian or 
Federal police are in this area. The maintenance of law and order in this part ro] 
the Navajo country, until the jurisdictional problems are resolved by amending the 
United States code, ne cessitates funds, as requested by the Bureau of Indian Affairs, 
for additional police. The State of New Me xico, on Governor Mechem’s orders, 
has assigned additional State police in these areas, and the local counties have 
increased their sheriff forces, but the inerease of crime and disorder ® such that 
law enforcement is an immediate and serious problem. 

We urge the restoration of the full $20,394,200 figure to this budget because we 
are interested in the Navajo-Hopi Indians, not because we are interested in the 
Bureau of Indian Affairs. The funds we request are to be used for projects which 
will make up for the failures of the generations of w a poor administration, and 
improper policies of the Bureau of Indian Affairs in the Navajo-Hopi country. We 
believe this restoration of funds is required so that the Federal Govertiment will 
not be faced with an unending series of appropriations for these American Indians‘ 
kept in such a state of poverty, confusion, and ignorance that they will never be 
able to help themselves or to assume the responsibilities of Americans. We believe 
this restoration of funds is required if we are to be able to say that we have kept 
faith with these 70,000 people and that we have maintained the promises that we 
made in 1868 and 1950. 

These are underprivileged people; they are Americans. It seems incredible 
that we should send millions abroad for point 4 aid and at the same time ignore 
Americans who require assistance as much as any foreign people and to whom, 
moreover, we have both moral and contractual obligations to give such assistance. 

I thank you, Mr. Chairman, and gentlemen, for your kindness, and I shall be ‘ 
happy to answer any questions so far as [ am able. 






































ACT ° 
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AUTHORIZATION 


Mr. Stmpson. Knowing how valuable your time is here, I will not 
take too much of your time, and there are-also two colleagues that 
would like to be heard. 

| would like to start out, sir, by holding up this beaugful report, a 
report made on the Navajo-Hopi rehabilitation program after a special 

: study and approved by the Eighty-first Congress, and enacted as 
Public Law 474. No doubt, Mr. Chairman, you are much more 
familiar with it than I am, and know the great needs of the Navajo and 
Hopi people. The terrible thing about this program is that over the 
past 3 years the appropriations have not been sufficient to actually 
put the program into effect as it was originally anticipated in the long- 
range study of this program. We are very seriously concerned in 
regard to the appropriations for 1953. 


PRIOR YEAR APPROPRIATIONS 






After cuts in 1951 and 1952, the program was requested to have 
appropriated $20,394,200. This was cut by the House of Representa- 
tives to $2,482,500. This is a cut of approximately 85 percent, and 
is a cut that seriously jeopardizes the whole Navajo-Hopi program. 
Senator Haypen. If it is to be continued at that rate, it would be 
some four or five hundred years before we ever get anything done, 
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Mr. Simpson. Yes, sir. It is not only a serious blow to these 
people, but it is a breaking of faith. It is a breaking of faith in that 
Congress in two different treaties, the Treaty of 1864 and the program 
by the Eighty-first Congress have made agreement with the Navajo- 
Hopi people and they have never fulfilled in that appropriations and 
commitments and obligations made by the United States Congres: 
have never been lived up to by the Government. 

I would like to just in detail point out some of the most important 
problems, and I would like to start, by emphasizing that it is the 
confirmed principle that all Americans are equal, and that we cannot 
compromise on that principle. It is confirmation of our traditional 
belief that there is no working formula under our system of govern 
ment for differential treatment as to different groups of our people. 


EDUCATION 


The treatment being received by the Navajo people is differential 
treatment. In emphasizing, sir, some of the most important problems, 
I would like to point out the situation in regard to education. There 
are approximately 26,000 Navajo children of school age, and there are 
estimated to be 15,000 children who are receiving no schooling because 
there are no schools for them. Part of the funds requested in this 
1953 budget are for school construction. The education program is 
vital to the whole Navajo-Hopi Nation, due to the fact that it is basic 
in any integration plan of these people being able to eventually take 
care of themselves. Any slacking on the program is only going to 
prolong the situation and it is not a saving as far as Congress or the 
Government is concerned in making any financial saving in the budget 
It only means that eventually there are going to be greater expendi- 
tures asked for because the situation will snowball. 

I would like to also emphasize in my part of the country we believe 
in economy. We believe that in order to achieve economy, a person 
must spend less money, and the Government must spend less money, 
but we do not think that it is economy to slice the Navajo-Hopi 
budget. We have had meetings in conjunction with the States of 
Arizona, Utah, New Mexico, and members of the chambers of com- 
merce, Missionary groups, religious groups, Indians, interested leading 
citizens, and the Navajo-Hopi councils, to study the budget, to stud) 
every item requested in the budget, and we find every item requested 
in that budget is justified expenditure for this long-range program. 


PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


In addition, in regard to education, we feel that the Bureau of 
Indian Affairs has not examined sufficiently the possibility of integrat- 
ing some of these Indian children in and around the reservation in 
three States into the public schools. We found in these meetings 
that the question of obtaining school contracts with local communities 
to take in more Navajo children was the primary question in every 
community in and around the reservation. 

Senator Haypgen. You found no unwillingness on the part of the 
school authorities in the local communities to cooperate? 

Mr. Simpson. No, sir. In regard to that, for example, I quote 
from the superintendent of schools at Gallup, Mr. Owens, who stated 
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that for 3 or 4 years he has been trying to work out agreements with 
the Indian Service for contracts to take in more Indian children. 
There are now 270 Navajo children in the Gallup school system 
and they have the possibility of taking in many more who live in 
and around Gallup. 

Senator Haypgen. The reason I asked the question is that there was 
a feeling at one time in the Congress that the Indian child, if sent to 

public school, might be discriminated against, that is, he would 
not ‘receive equal educational advantages. My own experience has 
been, and I assume it is in New Mexico, that that condition if it ever 
did exist no longer does. 

Mr. Simpson. I think that is correct. I think if any situation like 
that did exist, it is a thing of the past. We find that there are more 
and more Indian children going to all the public schools in New 
Mexico. However, there is no contract betwegn the State of New 
Mexico and the United States Bureau of Indian Affairs. 

Senator Haypen. That is the only State that does not have one. 

Mr. Srwpson. Yes, sir, that is the only State that does not have one. 
There are two or three States that had inadequate ones. I talked to 
Commissioner Myer yesterday and he assured me as per his testimony 
in the House Appropriations Committee that he was interested in 
seeing contracts made specifically in New Mexico, and he was inter- 
ested in seeing more Indian children being absorbed into the public 
schools. However, I would like to point out that Mr. Myer’s policy 
and his statements do not coincide with the actual efforts on the 
ground. We find a great resistance, especially from people in charge 
of the Navajo education, to in any way take advantage of the school 
systems existing around the reservation. 

Senator Haypen. That is a surprise to me because with all the 
Navajo children out of school, you would think they would welcome 
an opportunity to have local school systems take some of them and 
thereby accomplish a greater result. 

Mr. Simpson. That is right, in view of the 15,000 children not at- 
tending any school. We know that for the children who live in the 
interior of the reservation there have to be Indian day and boarding 
schools. In and around the reservation, for instance, Aztek, N. Mex., 
Gallup, Winslow, Ariz., Holbrook, Ariz., Flagstaff, the same situation 
exasts in that a good number of these children could be taken in im- 
mediately if the Indian Service was interested in actually trying to 
work out every place they could as fast as the communities could 
absorb the children that live around the towns. 

Senator Haypren. It has been complained to me that the total 
amount of money appropriated by Congress was not adequate. 
That may be one reason. If it is, of course, Congress should provide 
the funds to do it. A failure to provide the funds does not give the 
Indian Bureau an excuse not to act. 
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Mr. Simpson. Yes, sir. One thing, Mr. Chairman, in these days 
of economy especially in regard to administration personnel, how 
more soundly could Congress appropriate more money than for the 
education of Indian children. If certain funds are earmarked for 
purchasing education, no funds are going to be spent for administra- 
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tion of personnel or for enlarging the Bureau of Tudian Affairs admin- 
istrative force. They know if they earmark that money for the pur- 
chase of education that so many more children can be placed in school. 
They have an accountability there to check next year to see how many 
more were placed in school. I would seriously ask that your com- 
mittee consider that in order to begin the reduction of the large 
number of Navajo children not able to attend school, the possibility 
of quickly expanding educational contracts with the three States in 
and around the Navajo Reservation. 
Senator Haypren. That is a good suggestion. 


TUBERCULOSIS PROBLEM 


Mr. Simpson. Thank you. In regard to the health, sir, you are 
no doubt very familiar with the health situation among the Navajos. 
The mortality rate from TB is 10 times the normal rate in the 
United States. The Indian Service medical officials estimate that 
there are approximately 2,000 open unarrested cases of TB on the 
Navajo reservations and the Navajo country. There is a 100-bed 
TB hospital at Fort Defiance. However, the Indian Service has been 
purchasing bed space in other hospitals’ as far away as Washington, 
but inadequate in number. The TB program has been examined 
especially by leading authorities in the State of New Mexico, on our 
side of the off-reservation area, and we are amazed to find this TB 
situation increasing, when the national rate all over the country of TB 
is on the decline. 

I happen also to be the director of the State TB sanitarium in 
New Mexico, and we find that throughout the State of New Mexico 
our ratio of TB is definitely on. the decline except in the Navajo 
country. 


UTILIZATION OF STATE AND PRIVATE HOSPITALS 


Senator Haypen. What is the possibility of using State or private 
hospital facilities to take care of cases? 

Mr. Simpson. We have explored and discussed this with some of the 
Indian members of the council, and there exists a certain feeling that 
the Navajos would not like to leave the reservation to go into out-of- 
State hospitals. However, we must remember that on the employ- 
ment side, 14,000 Navajos left the reservation over different periods 
of time to go as far away as Alaska, Illinois, and various places to work 
on the railroads, in the carrot fields and beet fields, and it seems sound 
to me, despite certain sentimentalities with the family, that if a man is 
in danger of his life in regard to TB that he certainly would be willing 
to go into a hospital if the Government purchased space for him to 
have proper medical care to cure his disease. 

Senator Haypen. There is not any question with respect to the 
disease that if a hospital is nearby where friends and relatives can 
come to see a man, on the average his improvement is greater. Yet 
in the absence of that particularly on account of the water supply, the 
next best thing is to get an individual into a hospital as nearby as 
possible, at least within comparatively short traveling distance, so 
the relatives could come and go. And that would be trie in Arizona 
and in New Mexico and to the north. 
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TUBA CITY HOSPITAL 


Mr. Srmpson. Yes, sir. I think that is true. We are very much 
interested, and we have examined very closely the Tuba City Hospital 
requested by the Bureau of Indian Affairs, and we think there is a 
necessity for another hospital i in that area. However, in regard to the 
tuberculosis that hospital is only a 75-bed general hospital. That = 
reduced from the appropriation by the House. If it is returned, 
would still make no difference in regard to the tuberculosis ae, 

The only hope in this program is to purchase hospital space in any 
hospitals in any existing adjacent areas. That is the only hope, be- 
cause other than that, if there is an appropriation made for a tubercu- 
losis hospital next year, because there is none in the budget this year, 
it would mean 1 or 2 or 3 years before it would be constructed. How 
many people are going to die in that period of time and how many more 
new cases are going to be effected, especially among small children. 


ROAD CONSTRUCTION 


In regard to roads, sir, I would like to emphasize that roads are 
just as important as schools and hospitals. In order to utilize schools 
on the Navajo Reservation, you must have roads. I think sometimes 
not though any neglect, people who live in the eastern part of the 
United States fail to realize that the Navajo Reservation is as large 
as the State of West Virginia. It covers an immense area, there, and 
throughout this whole area there are practically no deve sloped roads. 
There is no real.cross arterial highway running north or south or east 
or west. There are certain little diversion roads, and when it rains 
you know very well in Arizona and New Mexico, you can go nowhere 
and you might build the most beautiful schools in the world or you 
might build just a little country schoolhouse, and it still could not 
be utilized unless there is some money made available for roads. 

Practically all the money asked for in this year’s appropriation for 
roads was eliminated from the budget. 

I would like to stress something else in regard to these roads through 
Arizona and New Mexico in the Navajo country. The civilian evac- 
uation plan for the national civil defense program takes into considera- 
tion the possibility of evacuation of people in case of emergency, if 
that were necessary—pray to God that it would not be—from the 
west coast to the East. There only exists one major east-west high- 
way through the large States of northern Arizona and New Mexico. 
Certainly any funds spent in the Navajo country for the develop- 
ment of better roads would be for the better interests of all the 
Americans, not onlv the Navajos. 

In closing, I would like to emphasize one thing. We are spending 
funds all over the world and we are spending several million dollars 
for point 4 programs. These programs are set up on the basis of 
helping underprivileged people. I would like to emphasize that the 
Navajos are underprivileged people. They are Americans and it 
seems to me incredible that we would first send aid abroad to foreign 
people and renege on our moral and contractual obligations for 
assistance to the Navajos. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. If you have any questions, I will try 
to answer them. 
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Senator HaypeNn. The answer with respect to this last problem 
that you raise is that we have an ally here that is not in a position to 
harm us, and does not desire to harm us, and therefore we do not have 
to do anything for him, whereas if you have someone in some other 
part of the world in a strategic location that might be harmful, we 
think it is proper to give them that kind of aid. That may be very 
sound reasoning, but it utterly neglects the real problem that we have 
here at home. 

INDIANS IN ARMED FORCES 


Mr. Simpson. Sir, I think we sometimes also forget, and I noticed 
a statement the other day, two-thousand-five-hundred-some-o«| 
Indian soldiers and sailors and Air Force men are serving in the Arme«| 
Forces since the outbreak of the Korean war, and many of those are 
Navajos. Unfortunately, there would be many, many more Navajos, 
but most of these people cannot pass the educational requirements. 
The Indian service themselves admit 75 percent of these people are 
illiterate. In fact, Mr. Myer agreed with me yesterday that cer- 
tainly the Indian service has failed miserably over the last 100-years 
to really carry out the obligation that the Government owed thes: 
Navajo people. I do not think I have anything else, sir. 

Senator Haypen. Thank you. 

Mr. Simpson. I would like to introduce my colleague, Preble 
Pettit. 

Senator HaypeNn. You also have I believe a prepared statement 
which will be placed in the record. 


STATEMENT OF PREBLE E, PETTIT, LEGAL COUNSEL FOR THE 
ARIZONA STATE DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC WELFARE, AND 
MEMBER OF THE GOVERNORS’ INTERSTATE INDIAN COUNCIL, 
AND APPEARING AS OFFICIAL REPRESENTATIVE OF THE HON- 
ORABLE HOWARD PYLE, GOVERNOR OF THE STATE OF ARI- 
ZONA 


NAVAJO-HOPI REHABILITATION PROGRAM 


Mr. Perrrr. If you please, sir. 
(The statement referred to follows:) 


Mr. Chairman, my name is Preble E. Pettit. I am legal counsel for the Arizona 
State Department of Public Welfare, a member on the Governors’ ‘ Interstat 
Indian Council, and am appearing before this subcommittee of the United States 
Senate as the official representative of the Honorable Howard Pyle, Gover 
of the State of Arizona. The time allotted me by the committee speaks eloquent|) 
of the deep interest we all share in the welfare of our first Americans—our India 
citizens. 

While the needs of all our Indian friends in every part of the country ar 
great concern to each of us, I must at this time limit my presentation to | 
Navajo and Hopi Indians of New Mexico, Utah, and Arizona, whose problen 
are the specific subject matter of my appearance. 

I must, at the risk of duplicating prior testimony, present for your considera 
tion, a brief but, it is hoped, a helpful presentation of our viewpoints in respec 
to the welfare of the Navajo and Hopi Indians. It is impossible to proper!) 
treat in a few brief moments of so complex a problem as we are concerned wi'! 
in dealing with these forgotten citizens of ours, but I would like to read | 
statement high lighting some of the major aspects, as they occur to us, amd then 
at the conclusion to answer any questions that I can. 

It is one of the purposes of this subcommittee as I understand it to make | 
ommendations regarding funds to be appropriated to the Bureau of India 
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Affairs, within the over-all Department of the Interior appropriations. With- 
out going into any great detail, the Congress of the United States, in 1950, au- 
thorized the appropriation of $88,000,000 in Public Law 474, Eighty-first Con- 
gress, to finance a long-range rehabilitation program for the Navajo and Hopi 
Indians, and which briefly summarized was as follows: 

“The program herein submitted is a comprehensive 10-year program for the 
rehabilitation of the Navajo (and Hopi) Tribes. The proposed program, if car- 
ried out substantially in its entirety, can be expected to achieve the following 
purposes: 

1) Enable the Navajo people to attain economic self-sufficiency through their 
own efforts; 

(2) Assist them in becoming healthy, enlightened citizens, capable of enjoying 
he full benefits of our democracy; and 

(3) Carry out the legal and moral obligations of the Federal Government to 
the Navajo Tribe.” 

In addition to a belated recognition of the solemn obligations due the Navajos 
by reason of the treaty of 1868, the Congress, to authorize this extensive as well 
as expensive program, must have recognized at the time of this authorization the 
vreat economic and sociological distress of these Indian tribes, the most neglected 
people in America. Gentlemen, [ am here to ask you on behalf of these Indian 
folks, as well as all other vitally interested citizens of Arizona, to recognize your 
solemn commitments to these Navajo and Hopi Indians as manifested in Public 
Law 474. I know of no change of heart or mind that indicates that Congress 
loes not feel the need of this program as strongly now as it did at the time it 
vuthorized this appropriation, and yet the money necessary to secure the afore- 
mentioned objectives has not been forthcoming in adequate amounts. It is my 
inderstanding, generally, that the general appropriations for the Indian Bureau 
s substantially for operation and maintenance of present existing facilities, and 
that the Navajo-Hopi long-range rehabilitation plan was intended primarily for 
new construction and various other new projects to facilitate the objectives 
outlined above and which objectives could not be met by status quo operation. 
It is also my understanding, from a series of discussions with Indian Bureau 
Officials, including Commissioner Dillon Myer, that funds for specific items are 
approved by the Congress and cannot be spent for other purposes although they 
may be spent in authorized areas selected by the Indian Bureau. If that is the 
ase, then it appears that the Congress can and does, in effect, earmark or control 
he amount of money allocated to the Navajo-Hopi rehabilitation plan. 

For the fiscal vear 1950-51, the first vear of operation, $8,645,520 was allocated 

ir the program, and for 1951—52, $6,447,600 was allotted to carry on the program. 
In the current budget request, the Indian Bureau has requested $20,294,200 for 

s purpose and the House of Representatives has slashed this amount to $2,- 
182.500. The result of this slash in funds is that, without some restorations, there 
will be no construction of badly needed hospitals or schools, and negligible road 
onstruction during the coming year. Many other projects will also suffer. If 
the Senate does not restore at least a majority of these funds, then not only will 

program collapse but the money already expended will have been largely 
usted 

It is believed that the Congress is fully acquainted with the deplorable health 

litions that exist on the Navajo Reservation. However, to cite a few simple 
tatisties, the average age at death is about 20 years, as compared with the average 
re at death of the white population of 52.3 vears. The infant mortality rate is 
tbout 128.6 per 1,000 for these Indians compared to 34.9 for the whites. The 
aternal mortality rate is about 0.9 for whites as compared with 3.5 for Indians. 
here are approximately 2,000 open cases of tuberculosis on the Navajo reserva- 
for whom no bed space is available. The following figures may not be entirely 
curate but it appears that there are but six Indian Service hospitals with less 
100 medical and surgical beds and about 150 tuberculosis beds serving the 
eventy thousand-odd Navajo over an area larger than the State of West Virginia, 
15,500,000 acres. There are some mission hospital beds available and con- 
racts are made with other hospitals in the nearby communities but hospital, 
lical facilities, and doctors and nurses are all too few in number to do much 
ore than treat the vitally ill and to forestall or reduce the epidemies which occur 
in time to time. The slashing of these funds will prevent the completion of the 
badly needed hospital at Tuba City, a $1,395,000 item. 

\nother major program to suffer because of the House cut in these funds, is 

one for construction of educational facilities. The $7,925,000 requested for 

s item was completely deleted. There is probably no aspect of this rehabilitation 
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or any other program for the Navajos which is more important than that of 
education. As has been mentioned, there are approximately 25,000 Navajo and 
Hopi children of school age. Approximately 14,000 of these children are not. in 
school as there are no facilities available for them. The treaty of 1868, made by 
the United States Government requires among other things that the United States 
provide a school and teacher for every 30 pupils. This has not been fulfilled in 
any sense of the word. This is one of the primary failures of our Government 
to honor its obligations to the Navajo, a failure which has caused more bitterness 
than perhaps any other. There was a sign of encouragement when this Congress 
authorized approximately $25,000,000 for educational facilities under the 10-year- 
long-range program. Yet, here the request for 1953, for approximately $8,000,000 
to help alleviate this problem was entirely deleted. The total amount here should 
be restored. 

The House action in cutting the funds would allow only $1,000,000 for road econ- 
struction on Indian reservations in the United States. Half of this, or $500,000 
was allocated to the Navajo Reservation by the Indian Bureau. While this seems 
a fairly sizeable sum of money for road construction in an arid region, we must 
again keep in mind the tremendous size of this area, larger than the State of 
West Virginia. There is literally no asphalt or concrete paving in the Arizona 
portion of the Navajo Reservation, negligible improved dirt roads, and the 
remainder are graded roads and unimproved trails. During bad weather, th 
roads are nearly all impassable. Without an improved road net, there can be 
little real development of the reservation and to consider the practicality of public 
schools and Indian day schools in such areas except in good weather just is not 
feasible. This appropriation should be increased considerably. 

I am not going to take up specifically the other 11 items contained in the Bureau 
of Indian Affairs’ progressive statement on appropriations for Navajo and Hopi 
10-year program because of the limitations of time. We have made a careful 
examination of these items, however, and believe the requested amounts should be 
restored to them. In determining the relative importance of each item, we have 
assigned a priority evaluation to each one, with one plus the highest. I would 
like to read these priority evaluations into the record. 

(See p. 883 for priority evaluations.) 

Gentlemen, I fully realize that this is a budget hearing and that you are not 
here to pass on new legislation, nor is that what I now wish to present, however, 
in giving you our recommendations and in asking you to restore the full amount 
of $20,394,200 to this Navajo-Hopi rehabilitation program we feel we must point 
out certain attendant deficiencies which, unless corrected, will negate the benefits 
that would otherwise accrue to our Indians. 

Arizona does not advocate a blank-check restoration of funds to the Bureau 
of Indian Affairs, a self-perpetuating agency with 14,000 employees, insistent, 
in theory at least, upon its desire to work itself out of a job, and one which has 
demonstrated its inability, at tremendous cost to the taxpayers, to meet the 
Indian problem throughout its 25 years of existence. Without going into great 
detail I would like to point out two major failings of the Indian Bureau which may 
dwindle away needlessly the money we are asking you to appropriate for this 
long-range program. 

The Indian Bureau has as mentioned previously, requested $1,395,000 for 
construction of a sorely needed hospital at Tuba City, Ariz. We all agree that 
it is needed, but what of the following: Statistical cost studies show that th: 
best types of hospitals around the country can and are constructed at the approxi- 
mate cost of $15,000 per bed. The Indian service estimates that this hospital 
(and any others they may build on the Navajo Reservation with these funds 
will cost approximately $30,000 per bed. Why does it cost twice as much to 
build a hospital in an isolated region such as this and where the need for facilities 
would appear great enough to preclude the ornate construction of a hospital 
located in a sizable community? This needs to be answered. 

Educational facilities. This appears to be the weakest link in the whol 
rehabilitation plan and the most unrealistic. The Indians, many Indian Bureau 
employees who cannot officially espouse other than the official Bureau program, 
and nearly all interested citizens having a knowledge of this aspect of the Indian 
problem are very critical of some of the official educational policies under the 
long-range plan. 

As previously mentioned, there are approximately 25,000 Navajo and Hopi 
children of school age, 14,000 of whom are not in school, and the agreement of the 
United States in the treaty with the Navajo in 1868 to provide schools for every 
30 children is, in practice,a myth. The proposed plan for construction of educa- 
tional facilities under the long-range program is economically unsound and 
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impractical. The position of the Indian Bureau, as stated by Mr. Harper, the 
Navajo area director, at a meeting in Window Rock which I attended, is to 
convert nearly all day schools to boarding schools and to construct only boarding 
schools in the future. He indicated that it was intended to convert 50 day 
schools to boarding schools when they get the money under this program. Now, 
applying this plan to the 1953 request for the rehabilitation program for the 
Navajo-Hopis, we find a request for $7,925,000 for construction of educational 
facilities during the fiscal year 1952-53. This large sum is to be used to reconvert 
§ day schools to boarding schools, to complete, 1 boarding school, to replace 
dormitories at another boarding school, and will, according to their own figures, 
add facilities for only 702 additional pupils, if that many. 

This will hardly put a dent in the number of children who are unable to attend 
school because of lack of educational facilities. ‘The Indian Bureau admits that 
it costs twice as much to construct the dormitories necessary for a boarding school 
as it does to construct the school itself. They say that day schools are not at 
all feasible because of the bad highway net and the nomadic nature of the Navajo. 
When I made the following generalization, I received an astonishing answer from 
the area director and his staff: 

The $88,000,000 plan calls for a total of $25,000,000 to be spent on educational 
construction for the whole maximum 10-year life of the program. The approxi- 
mately $8,000,000 requested for 1953 is about one-third of the total amount pro- 
posed under the plan for educational construction. If the Bureau only proposes 
to add 700 pupils at a cost of $8,000,000, it would seem logical to assume that they 
will only be able to add facilities for 2,100 students over the 10-year period for 
the entire $25,000,000, assuming costs remain static, rather than increase, as is 
probable. No money can be used for construction out of the annual general 
appropriation as it is presently set up and is only for maintenance and operation; 
therefore, the Indian Bureau must either expect to get several times this $25,000,- 
000 or recognize that the number of Indian children of school age will have in- 
creased far more than the 2,100 they will have added at this great expense so that 
there will be between 15,000 and 20,000 children for whom no schools will be 
available several years from now after enormous spending. The area director, 
and I have heard this before, stated, that it was contemplated that there would 
be a series of 10-year programs. In other words, this program was to go on forever 
and cost was no object whatsoever. 

The original emphasis on the Navajo Reservation was, as I understand it, on 
boarding schools. Then Mr. Collier, former Indian Commissioner, desired to do 
away with them and place the total emphasis on day schools with the subsequent 
abandonment of the former. Now the total emphasis is apparently on building 
expensive boarding schools and quarters again. To integrate the Navajo into 
our general society we must educate him, and that means all of them, not just 
half or less than half. A whole generation must be educated, and*that can best 
be done through day schools where feasible, large temporary barracks boarding 
schools around the areas of population, and public schools, the latter of which the 
Indian Service has failed to fully utilize in Arizona though progress is being made. 

It is not enough just to dole out the money for this worthy cause, we must 
insure every step of the way that it is being spent wisely on sound programs 
to benefit the Navajos. 

In conclusion, gentlemen, I would like to savy that Arizona is dedicated to a 
program of economy in Government but not at disproprotionate expense to our 
Navajo and Hopi friends. False economy in this matter cannot be condoned 
where the distress and neglect is real, where we are bound by solemn obligations 
founded upon treaties, where the authorization by a benevolent Congress is 
complete, and where the recipients are not inhabitants of some far-flung corner 
of the globe, as they usually are under point 4 program, but are our own first 
Americans. In spite of the afore-mentioned criticism of the Indian Bureau, it 
s the Federal agency set up to administer Indian affairs and the money should be 
apportioned to it with every conceivable administrative check possible by the 
Congress to assure the propriety of eve ry aspect of the long-range rehabilitation 
program and to assure economic soundness in the expenditure of these funds. 
It is thought that it would be advisable to earmark $100,000 or so to hire a 
competent group of experts out side of government to make a complete study 
of all aspects of the rehabilitation program and to report direct to the Congress 
f this step is presently possible. In any case, we must not penalize the Navajos 
because of the manifest inadequacies and deficiencies of the Indian Bureau 
which have provoked a national distrust in it. 
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Because of the foregoing, we do respectfully request that this subcommitt«. 
recommend the restoration of funds to carry on the Navajo-Hopi mmeerenge 
rehabilitation program for 1953 in the full amount of $20,294,200 and that the- 
funds be earmarked specifically to carry out the express objectives of the Navaj. 
Hopi long-range program. 


BACKGROUND OF AUTHORIZATION 


Senator Haypen. We will be pleased to have you high light it, 
Mr. Pertir. I would like to introduce myself. I am Preble 
Pettit, legal counsel for the Arizona State Department of Publi 
Welfare, member of the Governors’ Interstate Indian Council, and 

officially representing the Governor of Arizona. 

I would like to follow rather closely my statement here, and I hop 
not to duplicate too much my distinguished colleague from New 
Mexico. 

However, as you recognize, our problems are very much the same. 
I think it is pretty well understood by everyone the manner in which 
this program is set up. This $88 million 10-year program and the 
purposes for which it was set up, so I will skip over that at this time. 
One thing I would like to stress is that at this particular point in 
addition to a belated recognition that the Congress apparently fel! 
in rendering due solemnity to the obligations of the 1868 treaty, it 
also must have recognized a certain extensive matter of distress in 
the sociological and economic welfare of the Navajo people, including 
the Hopi people, too. As far as it meets my mind today, | have not 
been able to observe that the minds or hearts of the Congressmen in 
Washington have had any change to indicate to us that they fee! 
other than they did at the time they passed this particular bill. 

So we come, Mr. Simpson and my self and all of us who are interested 
in this problem, citizens of our States, to ask you to restore the funds 
authorized under Public Law 474, and as requested by the Indian 
Bureau. 

Senator HaypEN. In other words, what you are asking is that thes: 
kind expressions be converted into votes so that we can get something 
done. 

Mr. Pertir. That is about as specific as you can make it; yes, si! 
I will try to skip through this very rapidly. 

There are some points similar to Mr. Simpson’s but I think suffi 
ciently different so that the distinguished Senator would be interested 
in them. 

Senator Haypen. Go right ahead. 


CONSTRUCTION 


Mr. -Perrir. So as to clarify my own understanding of this, | 
believe, if my knowledge is correct, that the general appropriations 
bill of the Indian Bureau is to take care of operation and maintenance 
as such, and that this particular program was set up to do a little bit 
more than to maintain the status quo, to start a construction program, 
as such, such construction not being authorized in the original general 
appropriations, and to generally originate new methods of productivity, 
and such things as that. 

If I am correct in that, and if Mr. Dillon Myer and other officials 
of the Indian Bureau tell me that the specific funds for the Nav ajo- 


‘ 
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Hopi long-range rehabilitation bill are specifically earmarked for 
Congress, these items are, such as construction, but that they have 
the authority to use the money for construction, let us say, any place 
they desire which may be authorized under this law. In other words, 
they could spend the construction money in Montana or Arizona, but 
ar could not spend construction money for soil and conservation. 

that is so, | must assume that Congress, and perhaps not the 
indi in Bureau, when the y made the cut or the House of Representa- 
tives, I should say, knew that it would affect the Navajo-Hopi rehabil- 
itation bill in the sense that it was primarily, as I understand it, 
ntended for construction. 

Senator Haypen. I think there was confused thought in regard 
to that at the other end of the Capitol because apparently they looked 
at just construction and did not realize that the bulk of this money 
was intended to carry out a specific obligation that Congress had 
made in the Navajo-Hopi legislation. If there is any question about 
that, 1-am going to pursue it further with the Bureau of Indian 
Affairs to see that if we do appropriate money for the Navajo and 
Hopi program, it is not spent elsewhere. 

Mr. Perrrr. Thank you, sir. That is our first special request, that 
it should be earmarked as such. It is rather difficult for us to ascer- 
tain from any discussion with them—as a matter of fact, there was a 
split of opinion in every office and Mr. Dillon Myer’s explanation, there 
were two conflicting views, so we were not quite certain either. The 
result, as Mr. Simpson has outlined, is that there will be no construc- 
tion of schools, no construction of hospitals, and minor construction of 
roads, even though a total of $1 million was allotted for road construc- 
tion. The Indian Bureau was very quick to point out that one-half of 
it went to the Navajo area. As you well know, half a million dollars 
does not go too far in constructing roads on a reservation. 

It is my considered opinion, for whatever it may be worth, that if 
the Senate will see fit to restore a majority of these funds or all of these 
funds, the program can be adequately carried out, and, as the dis- 
tinguished chairman has just mentioned, not perpetuate this thing in 
the future. 

However, without that it has all the earmarks that this program 
next year will collapse of its own weight and not have sufficient funds 
to maintain its objective. 


HEALTH PROGRAM 


Again, my distinguished colleague from New Mexico has dwelt 
rather heavily upon the health program. 

| think I will not quote the statistics, which are in my report, except 
to say that in this area, in which there are seventy-thousand-odd 
Navajos, and which covers, as he mentioned, an area equivalent to 
the State of Virginia, there are as near as I have been able to find out 
approximately 400 medical and surgical beds scattered over this tre- 
mendous area 

understand there are some missions with facilities, but that the 

doctors and nurses are so few in number that the most they seem to be 
able to do is to treat the critically ill and prevent certain epidemics 
which, from time to time, occur. Those are all very vital items. 
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In this particular slice which the House made, there was an item, 
as Mr. Simpson mentioned, for the Tuba City Hospital of some 
$1,395,000. 

We would recommend very seriously that this item along with the 
rest be reconsidered for restoration by the subcommittee. 

Another major program that has previously been mentioned was the 
complete obliteration or elimination of the requested nearly $8 million 
for construction of educational facilities, which are so sorely needed. 

Mr. Simpson, again, has mentioned the some 25,000 children of 
school age in the Navajo and Hopi Reservations, and only 13,000 in 
the schools where they should be, because of the lack of facilities. 

As he has mentioned, the treaty of 1868 provided the facilities for 
every 30 children including the teacher. This has not been carried 
out in any sense of the word. 

I would like to state that I personally, and I have the feeling, from 
having toured the reservation quite frequently, that this is one of the 
primary figures in our fulfillment of our obligations with the Indians 
and perhaps has created more bitterness than any other thing in our 
history with them. 

There was a sign of encouragement when the Congress saw fit to 
authorize the $88 million to start this rehabilitation program into 
effect, and, over all of the years, finally something was being done. 

Unfortunately, it got off to a weak start and is getting weaker every 
day. 

ROADS NEEDED 


I have mentioned the road problem. I will only touch upon that 
in the same respect Mr. Simpson has, in that there is literally no 
asphalt paving, I think three-tenths of a mile, up to Little Rock, for 
the Indian driver to drive upon. 

There are negligible improved dirt roads, and all the rest are unim- 
proved graded roads and unimproved shreds, which our highway 
department classifies as a road which no one has any responsibility 
for keeping up as such. 

As has been mentioned, the roads are impassable in the winter. 
The point I would like to make here is that we feel that without ade- 
quate roads there can be no adequate development of the reservation, 
and this affects particularly the school system, because of the inability 
to render bus service in bad weather. 

Senator HaypEen. Some years ago, there was opposition to the con- 
struction of roads in the Indian reservations by certain misguided 
people who felt that the outside world would then have access to the 
Indians and that they would then lose their tribal characteristics and 
their tribal customs, and that those were things worth preserving in 
art and literature. 

We found opposition to road construction on that basis. But com- 
pared to what art and literature can do for the Indians, on the one 
hand, and their necessities for getting on in the world and being able 
to survive with an increase in population such as we see, the balance 
is so strongly in favor of making the reservation accessible not only 
to the outside world to come in and see them and trade with them, 
but to let them get out to the outside world and become a part of it. 

Mr. Perrrr. I think the distinguished Senator’s point is exceed- 
ingly well carried. I believe our colleague, Dr. Royce, has something 
right on the point, Mr. Chairman. 
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Il am not going to take up the other 11 items in the budget except 
to sav that after a considered study of the groups, Mr. Simpson has 
mentioned—and we have very close cooperation and support of all of 
the northern communities, including the councils of Holbrook, Flag- 
staff, and Winston—-they came down to Phoenix to talk with me, and 
thev are very much behind anything you can do. 

They, for the first time, it appears over a period of years, are be- 
coming more cognizant, by virtue of this bill and the general expansion 
of the reservation, of their duties toward these Indians. 

| know the distinguished Senator is quite cognizant of the difficulty 
they have had over Highway 66 versus paved road on the reservation 

I think that is being to a certain extent overcome now. 

Senator HaypEn. ¢ Jad to hear it. 

Mr. Pertrr. I would like to also inject into the record here, if 1 
may, in conclusion, sir, the Indian Bureau budget, in which we did 
evaluate by priority method our feelings, after this study, as to what 
items we thought were the most important. We called “one plus” 
the highest, and, of course, we had education, health, and roads in 
that, and up to “‘two” for some of the lesser items, 

Senator Hayprn. I appreciate that. 

Your judgment in the matter will be helpful. 

Mr. Perit. I also realize, Mr. Chairman, that this is a budget 
hearing and not a legislative hearing, as such, but in presenting vou 
with our recommendations, T would be very hopeful that T m: iv have 
just a few minutes to que ify our recommendations, without seeming 
to be critical. 

We feel that along with this bill, this distinguished Se ieee 
should be perhaps informed of some things that may not have beet 
brought to their attention as vet on certain attendant deficiencies 
that may very well go along with anv restoration of these funds and 
that would negate the benefits that would natur: ally accrue otherwise 
to our Indians. 

GOVERNMENT EMPLOYEES 


Quite frankly, the Governor, and, I think, many of the other 
citizens—of course, | can’t speak for all of them—do not advocate 
any blank-check restoration of funds to the Indian Bureau, as such; 
and certainly we feel to a certain extent, while it is not untrue of many 
States or Federal agencies or any agency that itself is a self-per petuat- 
ing agency-—it is possible they could have far more than the 14,000 
employees they have presently, or one employee to every 26 Indians. 

| was very interested in Mr. Kirwan’s remark in the Congressional 
Record saying that “At least the Indians were still ahead.”’ 

Senator Haypren. Well, the only problem, in connection with the 
criticism that has been made, is to segregate that employment. 

When you find that it consists of teachers and doctors and people 
of that sort, it is not greatly out of line. 

If they were engaged in other activities, than health and education, 
the criticism would be much more just. 

Mr. Perrrr. If I get the distinguished Senator’s point, I am quite 
in agreement, I believe, that you should separate the professional 
staff from the administrative personnel. 

1 would quite agree with you, sir. I think that probably is the 
reason it reflected itself as largely as it does in some instances. 
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We do feel that the Indian Bureau, over its 125 years of experience, 
has not fulfilled the task before it in the manner which it might have 

We may be more hopeful for the future. It seems that the trend, 
as long as this program we are here in support of today continues will 
help them to do what they say they want to do, get out of business. 

There are two specific major failings that I would like to point up, 
that we feel the Indian Bureau specifically and the Navajo-Hopi long 
range plan will needlessly drain away the money that we are asking 
you here to appropriate. 


TUBA CITY HOSPITAL 


I mentioned the $1,395,000 item for the Tuba City Hospital. And 
we all grant it is a sorely needed project. I think there is no one that 
is in disagreement with that. 

But after a concentrated study and after requesting certain statis- 
tical cost studies of the cost of the best types of hospitals in various 
places in the country, we have come up with the average figure of 
$15,000 per bed to construct a modern up-to-date hospital which will 
meet the best specifications. 

That is $15,000 per bed. 

The Indian service—and Mr. Myer reiterated yesterday—states 
that this hospital and all other hospitals which they build on the 
Navajo reservation will cost $30,000 per bed. I have it on reliable 
authority that it can be built for less than $15,000. 

But they did not have the answer as to why it cost twice as much 
to build a hospital out in an arid region where you have a situation 
that is of such great emergency that they cannot possibly take care 
of all of the patients they have. 

An ornate hospital of $15,000 per bed in a city you can understand, 
but to erect something that costs twice as much where an emergency 
exists such as that is beyond the realm of our understanding, and 
we have not been able, nor can we seem to get the answer to that. 

Much of the material is available. The help is there. To say 
that because of its remote position.in the State, the cost is increased 
so much, is just not feasible when you consider the type of construc- 
tion which could be used there. 


STUDY OF INDIAN PROGRAMS 


Senator Haypen. What is the practical suggestion? That the 
plan be reviewed by the Public Health Service or somebody else to 
see that they have everything that is necessary, but that unnecessary 
items be stricken from the construction program? 

In what practical way could we get at it? 

Mr. Pertir. If the Senator please, I think perhaps his suggestion 
as to public health would be a good one. 

Our over-all suggestion, not only on this item of hospitals, but on the 
next one, on schools, would be, unfortunately as it may be, to take 
part of the money, this rehabilitation money, perhaps a hundred 
thousand dollars if necessary—otherwise it would go down the drain 
in this form or fashion—to hire experts on this very thing from out of 
the Government or from some other agency such as the Public Health 
Service, but not to apply in educational matters, to reevaluate this 
entire method of construction. 
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And the program systems they have are so fallactous in so many 
respects, which I will point out here in the educational respect, that I 
do not see how we can expect the Indian Bureau, which admittedly 
recognized that you could build a hospital somewhere else at half the 
price, and a much better hospital, but will nevertheless fail to com- 
promise on the cost of their own hospitals. I don’t think it could be 
done in the Indian Bureau. I think it would have to be a concerted 
study above and beyond any thing which the Watchdog Committee, 
most of whom are made up of very busy individuals, who can allow 
only a small amount of time to go out to that far region and study it— 
| would sincerely recommend, I think, that that $100,000, or whatever 
it may be, based upon what this committee or any other committee 
of the Congress may find would be the most valuable earmarking of 
funds that could be expended out of this entire $20 million. 

It might save five or ten million dollars in the long run. 

| believe that is the considered opinion of most of my colleagues in 
the area down there who are interested, and experienced perhaps more 
than I in these matters. And of the people who would have to con- 
struct it. 

| am sure myself, based on what I have said, that I could take 
$15,000 and hire an architect and a contractor in Phoenix and take 
him up there and build it for $15,000. I would be willing to wager 
on that. 

As to the answer to that, sir, I can’t give it to you. 

As to preventing this from happening, though, I would suggest 
something like I have just outlined. 

Senator HaypeN. Unfortunately, we have had difficulty in the Sen- 
ate and the House allowing money for consultants. 

| do not know why it has happened, but on different occasions where 
it has been sought to allow money for the employment of real skill and 
ability—and you can not get it cheaply; realizing that if you get the 
best talent it will save you money—the difficulty has been in getting 
that done. 

But your suggestion certainly is worthy of consideration. 

Mr. Perrrr. If I may add one more thing, sir, on that: One thing 
that 1 thought perhaps might be said—and I had a slight indicat on, 
but I don’t think it is too valid—is that the Indian Bureau rightfully 
is attempting to use Indians wherever they may. 

But along with the other many practices, they have a policy, and 
they follow the thing blindly to a certain extent, in that they will 
hire an untrained laborer at the going rate of a mechanic, the going 
rate of a mechanic in Gallup or some other surrounding area. 

Now, that would, of course, require more and more of those people 
to do the job. 

| think that is probably only a small thing. I really think it comes 
in their method of handling their contracts in not being assiduous 
enough in letting the contracts. 

Senator Hayprn. Of course, if the work is done by private con- 
tractor, he can employ his own labor. 

Mr. Perrir. That is true, sir, except that sometimes there is a 
mutual contract through the Indian Bureau to furnish the employees, 
and the contractor mixes them in. 

| have already made the point, I hope, about the ornate hospital 
construction in arid regions and not needing such things. 
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But on the educational facilities, on which I think we are in accord, 
that is the only ultimate solution to the integration of the Navajos 
and Hopis into our society as we know it. 

This, I believe, to my colleague here, and to all others to whom | 
have talked, appears to ‘be the weakest link in the whole rehabilitation 
plan. And it is most unrealistic, to our way of thinking. 

The Indians and many of the Indian Bureau employees, as well as 
the traders and the people in the area who know it, the Indian Bureau 
employees who must follow the Indian Bureau policy as such—and 
that is understandable, but nevertheless, they say that this isn’t a 
realistic approach to the thing, that the plan will not function accord- 
ing to the way it was designed, if this method is followed out. 


SCHOOL CONSTRUCTION 


Now, to illustrate, we mentioned previously the 25,000 children of 
school age, 14,000 of whom were not in school—and the agreement of 
the United States to build schools 30 to a teacher. Now, this proposed 
plan for construction as the Indian Bureau has outlined it, and which 
they are presently pursuing, is economically unsound and impractical. 

This is the position of the Indian Bureau as Mr. Myer and Mr. 
Harper have outlined it. 

Mr. Harper, at the meeting in Window Rock, in answer to a question 
which either Mr. Simpson or I asked, on this budget—we looked at it, 
and we saw $8 million, and we saw “Reconversion of boarding day 
school, eight reconversions of schools.’”? They wish to build, in addi- 
tion to that, one boarding school and to complete one dormitory. 

In other words, every item of that $8 million which they requested 
for this year for educational construction was for reconversion of day 
schools to boarding schools. 

Now, we asked them how far they intended to go with that. They 
said, ‘“‘Well, we have 50 day schools to reconvert to boarding schools.”’ 

The policy has been in the past, prior to Mr. Collier’s time, to put 
all the emphasis on boarding schools. But he came in, and he shifted 
the policy to day schools upon the theory that the children should be 
in the home entirely. 

They abandoned these beautiful expensive boarding schools, angl 
many of them are still abandoned, just as there are hospitals still 
abandoned up there, and they are going to rot. 

That, I can’t explain, except that sometimes the Indian Bureau seem 
to think they should move the hospitals when the hogan moves. 
But they did this. 

Now, for that $8 million they became very elusive at this point. 

We said, ‘Facilities for how many new students will you get for 
$8 million?” 

The very top figure—they first said 400, and later they made it a 
point to catch up with us outside as we were leaving, to show us figures 
that they could possibly make room for 700 additional pupils for 
$8 million. 

Now, this won’t put any real dent in that 14,000 Navajo children 
that are not going to school right now but that is what makes it worse. 

And this is the astonishing answer that I received from Mr. Harper 
in answer to this generalization that I make here. 
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The whole $88 million 10-year program calls for approximately 
$25 million for educational construction of facilities. Provided every 
dime of that is put in there, they will have $25 million over the 10- 
year period. Here, in the 1953 budget they are requesting $8 mil- 
lion to add fae ilities, to reconvert these day schools to boarding 
schools, 

They will add facilities for 700 pupils. 

Now, if my mathematics is correct, $8 million is one-third approxi- 
mately of the $25 million. 

Therefore, it would seem logical to me that you could only make 
additional fac ilities for 2,000 for $25 million over a 10-year period at 
the rate they are going. 

Now, the Navajo Indians have increased probably more rapidly 
than any other tribe or race in the country» At the end of 10 years, 
when this Indian Bureau has had this great enormous spending of 
$25 million, they will have added 2,000, but they will have 5,000 
who have grown up and are not in school, so we will have nearly 
20,000 who are not in school then. 

I asked Mr. Harper about that, and he said, ‘‘ Yes, that is about it.” 
He says, ‘‘But’’—and this is where he let the cat out of the bag. 
And I have heard it before. He says, ‘‘It is contemplated that we wiil 
have a series of 10-year programs.” In other words, cost was no 
object, and time was no object. 

We will kee ‘p building these ornate e xpe msive bo: irding schools until 
we change our mind and go back to day’schools, if we have to spend 
every last dollar in the United States Treasury. That is a little far- 
fetched perhaps, but it would seem to me that that would be the only 
way they could get it unless they contemplated getting $125 million 

it is not realistic to assume that you will ever catch up with such 
a program as that. 

Senator HaypEN. If you had your way about it, what would you do 
with the $8 million? 

Mr. Purrir, I have two very good-——-well, two suggestions. And 
should say “very good,” because they were suggested to me. I was 
complimenting the people who gave them to me. 


PROPOSED PROGRAM 


We have had a series of conferences on this very matter, and ] 
think the most realistic one that came out of it was this, and I would 
like to.draw a little analogy if I may. 

We have at West Point quite an elaborate building. It is for regular 
army or West Point cadets who plan on making the Army a career. 
When a war comes along, we immediately draft in all of the younger 
generation, but we don’t put them in buildings like West Point, be- 
cause we don’t have them. We put up wooden hutments and wooden 
barracks, and having spent a lot of time in several of them, I don’t 
think they were too uncomfortable except when the water pipes froze 
up. 

So I do not see why we should spend enormous sums such as this in 
an arid region, when you have an emergency situation to educate 
these children, not half of them all the time, but all of them. 


98400-—52——_56 
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Now, I have gotten some figures. I am not sure how reliable the, 
are, because I didn’t have that much time, to actually take these 
people up there. 

But I compute that you can roughly build four times the facilities 
and add four times the number of children if we will make temporary 
hutment barracks for dormitories, for quarters for teachers, and for 
the schools themselves. And not to try to build a little schoolhouse 
of 60, but to put something in, say, at Chinle, a thousand of them. 
The cost goes down as the size increases. 

These barracks on a temporary period—and they would last 1() 
years, and all I believe we need to do is to educate one entire genera- 
tion, the coming generation, and a literate person will then see that 
his own children are educated even to his own hardship. We will get 
them all that way. 

I see no solution to ever getting these children in school, irrespective 
of your public schools or whatever you have. 

Arizona, with 80 percent of its land in Federal land, how it will want 
to go in, cannot go in and assume the whole thing as such at this 
time, as the distinguished Senator well knows. 

That is the type of thing. 

If they will cut out this lavish spending on these ornate structures, 
if that is what they really want to do—and I doubt that they could, 
without a very heavy hand from the distingished Congress. 

] think it is a real practical solution. I “think the people who would 
survey the situation would bear me out on that particular point. 

I do not see any other solution within the economy or the money 
available. 

Mr. Harper made this statement, and I would like to refute 
it, and I think I did at the time. 

He was a little disappointed at this point, and he said, ‘These plans 
were drawn up by experts,” and he intimated that we should not come 
in there in a few days and tear them down, and we said we were not 
there to try to learn the Indian problem in 1 day, and we had spent 
some time in it, but not as much as he, but if we wanted to ask for some 
restorations, we would have to know more about the problem. 

So he said that experts had drawn it up, but he finally grudgingly 
acknowledged that his experts, and this, I think almost is true through- 
out the Indian agency, are idealistically minded, working on a utopia, 
in the respect that they do not think in terms of how much money ts 
available or what they are going to do with it. 


PIMA INDIAN SCHOOL 


As a matter of fact, to give you an idea, they built a most beautiful 
school down in the only natural area in which a lake or a dam could 
be built to form a lake. 

They are going to abandon that school and turn it into a lake be- 
cause the Vv need the water. 

Well, it is a wonderful idea. 

Senator HaypEeNn. Where is that? 

Mr. Pervir. That is down near the Pima area, Senator. That ts 
idealistic, but it is not realistic. 

And this is a realistic problem that I do not think they will face on 
their own unless this distinguished body will actively assist by means 
of some administrative checks. 
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Senator HaypEen. Well, there is some place in between an ornate 
all-time permanent structure and a temporary hutment, and perhaps 
if we could arrive at it, it would save some money. 

In the First World War, I know we had to prohibit, in certain build- 
ings where I had command, any kind of close order squad drill, because 
it would shake the building down. 

Mr. Perrrr. I think I know the ones you mean. 

Well, I think, the distinguished chairman is right. If he has in 
mind some of the buildings, there would be a great element of that. 

Senator Haypen. They were built with the expectancy of 5 years’ 
life. 

That is all there was to it. They would have to do a little better 
than that. 

Mr. Pertrr. | know the one-floor type, sir. 

| was thinking more in terms of such two-story barracks as at 
Luke Field, if the distinguished chairman recalls. 

Let us say the Air Corps. The Infantry doesn’t have them; but 
that type. They are fairly substantial. 

And actually, as far as facilities and room are concerned, they are 
far superior to the type of construction they are putting up and then 
having to push the kids in there—27, we counted, in one little room, 
at their show place at Hunters Point. 

But I think your point is well carried, sir, that possibly there is a 
happy medium. 

Just in closing, here, we have not had the problem in Arizona in its 
entirety as New Mexico has had. 

Mr. Holbrook, our Director of Indian Education, informs me that 
we are moving along fairly nicely in the field of public schools contracts 
with the Indian Service. 

Senator HaypEen. The only complaint I have had is that Congress 
does not appropriate enough money to meet the contract. 

Mr. Perrir. Yes, sir, that is about right, sir. 

And that is another place where we would agree with Mr. Simpson 
that we could move much faster if the money were available. And 
another place, I think, it could not go wrong. 

I do think, too, that the Indian Bureau could more fully utilize the 
Winslow-Holbrook-Flagstaff areas 

[ think the people down there are more prone to accept it now. 

In conclusion, | would like to say,‘and I have no doubt the dis- 
tinguished chairman has felt the economic-minded pulsations from 
our good State, but while we are dedicated, as Mr. Simpson has said, 
also, to a program of economy in Government, we hope that it won’t 
be at a disproportionate expense to our Navajo Indians. 

And we feel that it would be false economy in this matter, not to 
restore these funds as such, where the distress and neglect is real, 
where we are bound by solemn obligations founded upon treaties, 
where the authorization by a benevolent C ongress is already complete, 
and where the recipients are not inhabitants of some far- flung corner 
of the globe as they must be under the point 4 program. 

Well, in spite of all this criticism of the Indian Bureau, it is still the 
only agency set up to administer these funds. 

[t may be out of order, in the respect that it may be legislation, but 
nevertheless, if it can not be done here, conceivably this distinguished 
body would like to consider at a future time some of the things that 
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we have mentioned here, and if it is possible, along with any restora- 
tions you would make, and we do sincerely hope you make all of them, 
to complete a system of checks and balances all down the line. 

The Indian people themselves, [ am sure would stand up and praise 
your act to the high heavens, because they are the first to say, ‘This 
money is not getting down to us, or if it is, it is being spent in places 
on things that are far too costly.” 

So if it were possible, some time in the future, that you could take 
the money out of this and hire any one you want to make this survey 
and report directly back to vour committee or to the Congress or 
however you want to do it, I think all of the citizens of the State 
who have been prone to criticize will either find out the Indian Bureay 
is all right, or that it is not, and then active steps might be taken to 
correct what is wrong. 


RESTORATION OF FUNDS 


My main point, though: In any case, we do not wish to penalize 
the Navajos because of the inadequacies and deficiencies of the 
Indian Bureau that have provoked national distrust. Because of 
all these foregoing reasons, and despite this criticism of the Indian 
Bureau, we respectfully request that your subcommittee recommen 
the restoration of the funds for the long range plan in the total amount 
of $20,294,000, and that it would specifically ask and would earmark 
the money for this Navajo-Hopi plan. 

With your permission, Mr. Chairman, I will insert a table in the 
record that clearly shows how we feel the funds for the rehabilitation 
of the Navajos should be spent. 

Senator Haypen. That may be inserted. 

(The table referred to follows: ) 
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Bureau of Indian Affairs—Progressive statement on appropriations for Navajo and 
Hopi 10-year program applied to the categories contained in Public Law 474, 81st 
Cong. 


Fiscal year 

Rehabilita- | 1951 avail- 
tion author-| ability 
ization after re- 
(Public duction 
Law 474, (sec. 1214, 
8ist Cong.) Public 
Law 759) 


House 
allow- 
ance, 
1953 


Appropria- Budget 
tion Act, | allowance, 
1952 1953 | 


(1) (2) 


1, Soil and moisture conservation and range 
improvement work (priority No. 2) $10, 000, 000 $300, 300 | $1, 048, 900 
2, Construction, irrigation projects, on | 
Navajo (priority No. 1) . 9, 000, 000 | 47! , 300 1, 416, 500 
3, Surveys and studies of timber, coal, min- | 
erals, ete. (priority No. 1) : 500, 000 5, 54! 25, 000 25, 000 
. Development of industrial and business | 
enterprises (priority No. 2) 1, 000, 000 52, 52, 000 335, 000 
5, Off-reservation employment (priority | 
le ee 3 3, 500, 000 | " : Ad 800 | 
s, Relocation and resettlement of Navajo- 
Hopi Indians (Colorado River, irriga- | | 
tion) (priority No. 2) _-_- a 5, 750, 000 | , | | 2,250, 000 | () 
7. Roads and trails (priority No. 1) 20, 000, 000 | , | : 000 $500, 000 
. Telephone and radio communication | | 
systems (O. K. as is)-...--- ‘ 250, 000 "i 88, 000 | 000 | 100,000 
9, Agency institutional, and domestic water | 
supply (priority No, 1) --| 2,500, 000 542, | 136, 000 000 50, 000 
. Revolving loan fund (O. K., as is) 5, 000, 000 800, 000 000 | 1,000, 000 
ll. Hospital and health facilities ? (priority | 
No. 1) | 4,750, 000 ' 340, 000 , 395, 000 
2. Educational facilities ! (priority No. 1)___| 25, 009, 000 . | 3,073,000 925, 000 
13. Housing and necessary facilities and | 
equipment (O. K. as is). 820, 000 ; 
14. Common service facilities (priority No. 2) 500, 000 50, 000 


cdot oo anaemia 88, 570, 000 5, 675, 100 200 


1No figures available. 
2 For construction of facilities. 


Thank you very kindly, sir. 

Do you have any questions? 

Mr. Simpson. Mr. Chairman, I would like to introduce Dr. Royse 
of Georgetown University, to say just a few words. 

Dr. Royse made his study for the State of New Mexico on the Navajo 
problem last year, and spent approximately 3 ‘months, living out in 
the reservation. 


STATEMENT OF M. W. ROYSE, PROFESSOR, SCHOOL OF FOREIGN 
SERVICE, GEORGETOWN UNIVERSITY, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


NAVAJO-HOPI REHABILITATION PROGRAM 


Dr. Royse. Mr. Chairman, I am going to spend very little time, 
because the whole story has been told in general. 

[ will just touch on a few points which I think might add a bit. 

[ covered the reservation last summer and lived right out on the 
reservation, bad my own camping outfit, and so on. I covered it 
from grazing district 7, all the way through to the Colorado and up to 
the Utah line, and covered the whole reservation. 

I want to say first that I am not just automatically rubber-stamping 
the statements by Mr. Simpson and Mr. Pettit as regards the need 
for the restoration of the fund. 
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I am completely sold on that. In fact, I have been following, ever 
since I got back from the reservation, all the legislation. 

I picked up every bill passed on Indians, and so on, read everything 
I could, in working toward my final report. 

I feel this. And I may be wrong. I feel that there is some con- 
fusion, at least, among some people, some people I have talked with), 
on so-called long-range planning of this rehabilitation program. 

I have tried to study it carefully, and I am not a legislator, so | 
can’t pass as an expert, but it seems to me that the only distinction 
there as between the expenditure of some items, against others, would 
be that of the Civil Service Administration, the actual officials working 
in the Indian Service attached to the Navajo work, and all other proj- 
ects. All other projects are really a unity. 

And if they are broken up, then the thing falls, and you are putting 
money down the old hatch. 


EDUCATIONAL PROGRAM 


Now, when I say only civil service, I mean not including teachers. 
School teachers are to me both operational and long-range taxpayers 
The actual school, the teacher, and all aspects of it. The same for 
nurses, hygiene. All that work is part of long range, just as much as 
building dams. 

It is all part and parcel of the whole thing. 

Now, I am just zoing to touch on a few major points. One is that 
I think your problem is not insoluble, that you have wardship, a cer- 

tain form of colonialism if you want to call it that, trusteeship,whicl 
was imposed upon us at the time a couple of years ago, but it has been 
self-perpetuating. 

[ don’t know about past plans, but certainly in the more recent 
plans, I have seen no actual plan that actually gives a definitive end 
to this system, and I can foresee it if you take the people, the 
youngsters, put them in school, and get them out in one generation. 

Now, we have immigrants coming over here, absolutely illiterate, 
by. the hundreds of thousands, and within the same generation a mal 
who was an illiterate back home by the age of 22, by the age of 35 
here, he is reading newspapers, and in politics, and everything. 

Now, after four complete generations, the wardship system stil! 
has officially 80 percent illiterate. 

I would say, as an educator, 90 percent. And I will say 90 percent 
because I don’t think more than 10 percent of the Navajos can read 
a paper and understand it. They might read a little copy book, “| 
can’t see a dog.” That is considered literate, by the way. And in 
educational circles, it might be. 

But when we think of literate people, we think of people who can 
get along, who can read the tax reports, can read the newspapers, 
statements by officials, and so on. 

And I say it would be optimistic to say that 10 percent of th 
Navajo Tribe can read a paper. 

I would say concentration, not complete but a good deal of con- 
centration on education. 

Now, I go along with these lads here on the question of the fanc) 
type of school. 
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[ happen to have been raised in a public school, in an area a little 
colder than this, the State being North Dakota. Not only that, but 
| returned in between my college years and taught school out there, 
just on the Canadian-Montana line. I taught school for the winter. 
Now, all over that part of the country—and we have raised pretty 
vood people, literate people—you have these little white schoolhouses 
dotting it. Very primitive. 

People going and coming over these cold plains, you know, frozen, 
snow and all, traveling 5, 6, and 7 miles, and some boys on horseback, 
if the snow wasn’t too deep. 

We used to have a kitchen stove, a bit pot-bellied stove. I would 
cook their meals for them. And in a big blizzard they didn’t come 
around for 4 or 5 days. But I don’t know of anyone out there who 
turned out to be illiterate. 

All right, you only went to school 5 or 7 months, actually, because 
the farmers didn’t send their children until the finish of the harvest, 
and when plowing started in earnest the older children dropped out, 
but lam a product of that, and got to be a university professor. 

[ am just one of the average Americans. I know the Senator 
from North Dakota, who certainly was not raised in a hothouse. 


ROAD CONSTRUCTION 





Well, I think that if you put through some roads—well, I couldn’t 
use a car, | had to use a four-wheel-drive jeep to get out of those lands, 
to get through those gulleys. That was in summertime; so in winter 
it would be pretty hard. 

Sut the Indians can pull 3 or 4 miles. 

| know you people think it is cold out there, but our people in North 
Dakota used to go through there all through the winter. 

And I would say instead of making a complete network of roads, 
at least some roads can be put through, some roads over which a car 
and a horse cart can travel. It can be vastly cheaper than the school- 
houses I have seen. ‘They are show places. 

lam not attacking particularly the Indian service on that. I know 
that an educator, unless he is very sternly limited by the county board 
of education, or the State board, will go haywire on all these fancy 
plans. That is typical empire building by any profession, any civil 
servants, and you will find that especially among educators, especially 
in progressive education, nutrition, types of schools, all that sort of 
thing. 

Mrs. Roosevelt, as | remember, put through a series of public toilets, 
and they were called Roosevelt shacks, all through there. 

People wondered what they were all about, because they didn’t use 
them, frankly. They used to use the prairies. 

Now, another point 1 want to raise on that is on these extravagant 
things. And they are extravagant only in the sense that if people, 
professional people, are not limited by, as I say, State or County 
boards, they do go a bit haywire, extravagant. 

Now, as to hygiene, for instance, there is not a nursing school in 
the whole reservation for Navajos. You don’t get any Navajo nurses. 
In teachers, the qualifications are so high that a girl of 18 who is 
relatively competent to teach a group of small children, elementary 
children, can’t get a job. 
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You have to pass almost a college board exam, or a high school or 
college teacher’s examination, to get in, to get a post. 

That, again, is an extravaganza that goes along unless it is checked. 

Then all through I looked around for hygiene centers for informing 
Navajos a bit about modern hygiene, a bit about taking care of the 
children, taking care of themselves, and so on. 

There was not one hygiene center in the whole reservation, not one, 
I inquired about it. Well, they would go to hospitals. But no, they 
can’t go to hospitals. The hospital is busy. 

And I won’t go into the hospital service. All I will say is that | 
have known of cases where they have traveled 90 miles or a hundred 
miles to get into a hospital and then gone home because there are no 
beds around. 

And again, you have—I wouldn’t say fancy hospitals, but built for 
some odd reason in very isolated places, at least remote to the great 
center of population, moving population of the Navajo people. 


EMPLOYMENT OF CONSULTANTS FOR INDIAN STUDY 


I just wanted to mention one point on Mr. Pettit’s suggestion of a 
thousand dollar appropriation, and I may be on delicate ground here. 

If there was such a study made, I certainly would not select any 
public official, because, without realizing it, they are slanted. ‘They 
are public officials, and you must take someone from the outside. 
I noticed in all my work abroad—lI have covered a number of parts 
of the world—that that sort of thing, when it is done, is done by a 
professional group of private citizens. And I am coming to a some- 
what sensitive ground. 

I found, and I think it is only right that I bring it out, that the 
Indian service uses some of the chieftains, some of the chiefs of the 
Indian councils, employs them, and then has them to testify. 

Now, I don’t say that a member of an Indian council who has 
employment by the Indian service is consciously going to testify 
against the good of his tribe, but I have actually seen that uncon- 
sciously that happens. And I have noticed in the tribal council 
meetings that very often the Indian service will make use of a member 
of the tribal council, very often the chief, in order to bolster up his 
own arguments. 

I just thought I would point that out, because [ think it has been 
recognized throughout the world that that is a form of colonialism 
by which natives are used for purposes of the ruling power. 

And in this case we have the Indian service making use of Indian 
members of Indian councils for testimony which should be 100 percent 
impartial, in the same way any private investigation should be by 
outsiders. 

Otherwise, I just want to repeat that I am completely in favor of 
the restoration of the appropriation, because it is a total thing and 
cannot be broken up. 

Senator Haypen. There was in this bill as reported out of the 
House Committee on Appropriations this language: 

For temporary employment for periods not exceeding 1 year to other than 
employees of the Department of the Interior to develop a comprehensive plan 


for integration of the Indian population without regard to the civil service classi- 
fication laws, $150,000. 








Q 
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When that item came up on the floor of the House, it went out 
the claim being that it did not have proper legislative backing. 

There were bills pending in the committees to do something of 
that kind, but nothing was done. 

Whether from a parliamentary point of view that could be re- 
stored here, we would have to look into. But from your statement, 
[ judge that you think it would be a wise expenditure for some sum 
of money to employ people outside of employees of the Interior 
Department? 

Dr. Roysr. Employees of the Government generally, I would say. 

After all, they are employees of the Administration. I think it 
ought to be completely private. 

Professional people all over the country, business people, but not 
officials of governments. 

Senator HaypeN. You mentioned a report that you were preparing. 

To whom will you make this report? 

Dr. Royse. To the State of New Mexico. 

Senator Haypen. You made the investigation on behalf of the 
State? 

Dr. Roysn. Yes, sir. 

Senator Haypren. And how long were you engaged in the study? 

Dr. Royse. During the summer. And I made a preliminary report, 
and I have been working on it ever since. 

Senator Haypren. About when will your report be available? 

Dr. Royse. Oh, it should be finished by the end of May or some 
time in June. 

Senator Haypren. Well, what actually happened, according to the 
record, is that that money went out, and the Indian Bureau itself 
asked to make a study. 

Dr. Royse. Of its own work? 

Senator Haypren. Yes. Which you think is fundamentally un- 
sound? 

Dr. Royse. Obviously. I know that if anyone gave me a hundred 
dollars to investigate myself, there would be a beautiful report on that. 

Senator HaypEN. We thank you for your statement. 

Mr. Siupson. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 









































MAINTENANCE 





OF LAW AND ORDER 










In closing, I would like to just emphasize one thing I forgot. 

That is the law and order situation that exists in the off-reservation 
area in New Mexico in the Navajo area. 

In this area there are approximately 14,000 Indians, Navajos; it is 
an area in which the Federal Government owns the land, called grazing 
district 7. There exists there a jurisdictional problem, I have been 
told by senior judges of the Federal courts and the State courts, and 
our Attorney General has made a study in connection with the Solicitor 
General of the Indian Service—that until the United States Code is 
amended and the jurisdictional points clarified, the situation is very 
difficult in the maintenance of law and order. 

Now, the State of New Mexico, through the Governor, has added 
eight State police in this area. The sheriffs in the counties have added 
’ a small number of deputies. The Navajo Council has appropriated 
money from tribal funds for more Navajo Tribal Council police. 
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And some of these are being trained by the State of New Mexico's 
police school. And Mr. Dillon Myer, the Indian Commissioner, hac 
in his budget a sum requesting some additional funds specifical|y 
for the employment of police, automobiles, and other expenditures 
for police work and this was stricken out by the House Appropria- 
tions Committee and not approved by the House when it passe 
the bill. 

I would like to emphasize that in an area as large as the State of 
Rhode Island, this off-reservation area known as district 7, which is 
a wild country, we recently had a State policeman murdered. He 
was shot down and ambushed, by, unfortunately, some Indians who 
were not representatives of the normal Indians living in that country, 
But the Indians themselves living in that area are the first people 
who have been complaining about the law and order. It is unsafe 
for their famil'es and children, unsafe for the women. And the New 
Mexico Association on Indian Affairs made a very thorough study. 

But we sincerely think that the Federal Government should also 
assist in this law-enforcement problem, and I think the request of 
eight additional police, Federal police, for the Indian service is a 
justified and bona fide request in view of this serious law and order 
problem. 

Senator HayprENn. In view of the fact that there is a joint responsi- 
bility there, when an Indian policeman is trained by the New Mexico 
State Police Department and assigned to duty there, does he have 
what you might call dual authority? That is, does he have authority 
to enforce the laws of the United States with respect to violations of 
those statutes? Does he also have authority to make arrests under 
the laws of New Mexico? 

Mr. Stimpson. What is happening right now is a joint committee 
composed of the Federal Government Department of Interior at- 
torneys, Mr. Brophy, former Indian Commissioner, being the chairman 
of that committee. 

And the attorney general of the State of New Mexico, the sheriffs, 
the State chief of police, and other law enforcement groups, and the 
Navajo Tribal Council, have been working out concurrent jurisdiction 

Right now that is in the hands of the Solicitor General for an 
opinion, who is giving us an opinion saying that first the United States 
code must be amended. But in the meantime, the sheriffs have 
deputized Navayjos. 

But since the sheriffs have very little funds, the Navajo Tribal 
Council has seen fit to take from their tribal funds moneys to pey 
these tribal policemen to work under the sheriffs who have been trained 
bv the State. 

I think we have a good start on joint cooperation. 

But also there is the question until this jurisdiction question 1s 
clarified, we have some lands where only Federal police can operate 
and we have one policeman, one Federal policeman, for an area thie 
size of Rhode Island. 

Senator Haypren. As a former sheriff, I had to be deputized | 
enforce the United States liquor law. Along with that, I had to ive e 
dual authority. That was a long time ago, of course. 

Thank you. 

Mr. Stmpson. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 
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TripaL Funps 
ALLOCATION FOR CONSTRUCTION 


STATEMENT OF GLEN A. WILKINSON, ATTORNEY, REPRESENTING 
THE MENOMINEE TRIBE OF WISCONSIN AND THE KLAMATH 
TRIBE OF OREGON ; ACCOMPANIED BY GORDON DICKET, JAMES 
FRECHETTE, LESTER DICKIE, AL DODGE, AND JOHN FOSSUM, 
DELEGATION REPRESENTING THE MENOMINEE TRIBE; AND 
BOYD J. JACKSON, OFFICIAL DELEGATE OF THE KLAMATH 
TRIBE 


AMENDMENT REQUESTED 


Mr. Witkinson. If the Chairman please, my name is Glen * 
Wilkinson. I am an attorney practicing in Washington. I appe: 
here today on behalf of two Indian tribes, the Menominees of Wisconsin 
and the Klamaths of Oregon, each of which is interested in the tribal 
funds item only. 

We have no testimony to offer with respect to Federal or so-called 
cratuitous portions of the appropriation bill. 
~ If I may, I will first say that we have filed brief statements, and 
we hope we can make our testimony even briefer than our statements. 

Senator Haypren. The statements will all be included in the record. 

The statements referred to follow: ) 


STATEMENT OF Boyp J. JACKSON, OFFICIAL DELEGATE OF THE KLAMATH TRIBE 


My name is Boyd J. Jackson, [I am a member of and an official delegate repre- 
senting the Klamath Tribe of Indians of Oregon. I am appearing in connection 
with the second proviso of the so-called tribal funds item which appeared in the 
1952 Interior Department Appropriation Act. The so-called tribal funds item 
reads as follows: 

“In addition to the tribal funds authorized to be expended by existing law, 
there is hereby appropriated $2,109,000 from tribal funds not otherwise available 
for expenditure for the benefit of Indians and Indian tribes, including * * * 

irchase of land and improve ments on land, title to which shall be taken in the 
name of the United States in trust for the tribe for which purchased; lease of 
lands and water rights * * *: Provided, That in addition to the amount 
appropriated herein, tribal funds may be advanced to Indian tribes during the 
current fiscal year for such purposes as may be designated by the governing body 
f the particular tribe involved and approved by the Secretary: Provided, however, 
That no part of this appropriation or other tribal funds shlll be used for the acqui- 
sition of land or water rights within the States of Nevada, Oregon, Washington, 
and Wyoming, either inside or outside the boundaries of existing Indian 
reservations.” 

Beeause of the words “‘or other tribal funds,”’ inserted for the first time in the 
952 Interior Department Appropriation Act, the functions of the Klamath Loan 
Board, which was established by act of Congress of August 28, 1937, have been 

mpered. We have been unable to obtain definite rulings from the Department 

he Interior respecting the application of the provision included in the 1952 act, 
vith the result that many transactions which normally would be entered into by 

e Klamath tribal loan fund have been held in abeyance. We have not yet had 
i determination and it appears that it will be several weeks before we have one. 
his language has, for example, made it impossible for members of my tribe to 
orrow money to purehase heirship interests—a practice which should be en- 
couraged in order that heirship lands may be economically utilized. 

It is difficult indeed for laymen to determine what the Congress had in mind 

the use of the phraseology referred to herein. We believe that if it is intended 

prevent loans for purchases of land, it is in conflict with the specific law of 
gress which established the Klamath loan fund and we ask that this committee 
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clarify the language or eliminate the words ‘“‘or other tribal funds’’ which have 
caused the difficulty of interpretation and have hampered the operation of the 
Klamath loan fund and similar operations of other Indian tribes during the 
eurrent fiscal year. 

STATEMENT OF GLEN A. WILKINSON 


My name is Glen A. Wilkinson. I am a member of the law firm of Wilkinson, 
Boyden & Cragun, Washington, D. C. My firm is associated with the New 
York law firm of Dwight, Royall, Harris, Koegel & Caskey in representation of 
the Menominee Tribe of Wisconsin. This statement is presented on behalf of 
the Menominee Tribe represented by a delegation composed of Gordon Dickie, 
James Frechette, Lester Dickie, Al Dodge, and John Fossum. 

I am appearing here at this time to request that H. R. 7176 be amended by 
changing the tribal funds item given in line 10, page 10, from $2,335,000 to 
$2,920,000. This change is requested so that the Menominee Tribe may have 
available the sum of $585,000 for construction of a modern fireproof grade school 
building and rehabilitation of and increased contractual services for the Menom- 
inee Indian hospital. 

As of January 28, 1952, the Menominee Tribe had $9,819,989.04 to its eredit 
in the United States Treasury. The two projects mentioned above have been 
approved by the Menominee General Council, the cost to be borne from Menom- 
inee tribal funds. I am authorized to say that these items have been discussed 
with Hon. Dillon S. Myer, Commissioner of Indian Affairs, and members of his 
staff, and the Bureau is in favor of the projects proposed. 

The present school building at Neopit is inadequate for the present school load. 
Living quarters of the teachers are entirely inadequate, and sanitation and 
lighting facilities are below acceptable standards. It has, in fact, been described 
as a fire trap. Its load will be increased by the necessity to absorb over 100 
students now attending the Mission Boarding School at Keshena, Wis., .a schoo! 
which will be closed on July 1, 1952. 

Preliminary plans for the new school have been drafted, and suggestions for 
changes have been made by the Bureau of Indian Affairs. Construction will be 
carried on with the cooperation and supervision of the Bureau of Indian Affairs 

In addition, the Menominee Hospital at Keshena, which has cared for the 
major hospitalization needs of the Menominee Tribe for many years, is in a bad 
state of disrepair, and the Menominee General Council has taken action requesting 
that the Congress authorize expenditure of $250,000 of Menominee funds for 
rehabilitation of the hospital. These plans have been reviewed by the Bureau 
of Indian Affairs, and that Bureau is willing and capable of supervising the reha- 
bilitation. In addition, the payment in the contract under which the hospital 
is operated has been increased, requiring an additional outlay of $35,000. 

It is respectfully requested that this committee increase the tribal funds item 
on page 10, column 10, so as to provide for expenditure of the amounts described 
above. 


CONSTRUCTION OF SCHOOL AND HOSPITAL 


Mr. Wiixtnson. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

The Menominee Tribe, fortunately, unlike the Navajos, Hopis, 
Papagos, and some of the others you have heard of today, does have 
adequate funds of its own, and it finances virtually all of the govern- 
mental operations connected with the Menominee Reservation. 

They have considered and approved a budget, which is included in 
H. R. 7176 as it passed the House. 

In addition, since that time, because of more recent developments 
on the reservation, it has become necessary for them to consider the 
building of a new school, which they wish to do with tribal funds, to 
rehabilitate their 60-bed hospital, which is operated with tribal funds. 

We have discussed this with the Bureau of Indian Affairs, and Com- 
missioner Myer has authorized me to tell the subcommittee that the 
Bureau approves these expenditures, which will total $585,000. 
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AMENDMENT REQUESTED 


Our request of the committee, therefore, is simply that the ‘Tribal 
funds”’ item which appears in Jine 10, page 10, H. R. 7176, as passed 
by the House, be revised from $2,335,000 to $2,920,000. 

‘Senator HaypEN. That specific amendment will be brought to the 
attention of the committee when we mark up the bill. 

Mr. Witkryson. Mr. Chairman, I think that is all I have to say. 


MENONIMEE INDIAN SCHOOL, WISCONSIN 


I have Mr. Gordon Dickie, chairman of the Menominee Advisory 
Council, here, in addition to Mr. James Frechette, Mr. Lester Dickie, 
Mr. Al Dodge, and Mr. John Fossum. 

If you will indulge us, I would like Mr. Gordon Dickie just to sup- 
plement my statement briefly. 

Senator Haypren. Mr. Dickie? 

Mr. Dickin. I have attempted, Mr. Chairman, on several occa- 
sions, to prepare a memorandum that would describe the conditions 
of the present school located at Neopit, Wis. 

After several attempts, however, I thought that perhaps the best 
manner in which to present our case to the committee would be 
through photographs taken of that particular building. I would like 
to file, for the information of the conymittee, these photographs of the 
school, where in excess of 200 children are attending. 

Our greatest fear, of course, is that as long as we operate this school 
there is a potential tragedy as far as the Menominees and the rest of 
the people are concerned, and we have done everything within or 
limited powers to work out the problem and have now appealed for 
additional funds to provide those youngsters with a fire-resistant 
school. 

Included in this proposal, of course, are such things as proper sani- 
tary facilities of one kind or another. 

Senator HaypEN. How old is the building? 

Mr. Dickie. That is 40 years old, approximately. 

Senator HaypEN. Was it built for a school originally? 

Mr. Dickin. That is right. 

Senator Hayprmn. Well, it looks like a school about 40 years old. 

Mr. Dicktr. You might notice on there that the teachers of the 
school live on the top floor, which was converted into living quarters 
from an old attic, with only one fire escape in the entire building. In 
one classroom, approximately 18 by 29 feet, there are 48 children. 
In the rest room, the only one available for the students, there are 
only four units. It is an extremely insanitary condition, 

We have done as much as we possibly could in working out plans 
for the future construction of a fire-resistant school. We have cleared 
it with the office— 

Senator HaypEen. Would it be in this vicinity? 

Mr. Dicxrz. This is up in Wisconsin. It would replace that build- 
ing right there on the Menominee Indian Reservation in the State of 
Wisconsin. 

Senator HaypEn. In the vicinity of the old building? 

Mr. Dickiz. That is right. 
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Senator Haypren. Then some other use might be found for the 
building rather than the school, if it was in the same neighborhood 

Mr. Dickie, Well, it is in such bad condition that the only feasible 
thing to do would be to salvage such material as we could from the 
old building. 

Senator Haypen. That is what I was trying to develop, whethe: 
there was any possibility of remodeling. : 

Ordinarily, those expenditures on a building that old are so tem 
porary that you don’t get value for it. So, you think you had bette: 
start in anew and build a new building? 

Mr. Dickie. That is right. 

Mr. Witkinson. Mr. Chairman, if I might say one thing more 
this tribe is now fortunate enough to have in excess of $9 million in 
the United States Treasury. The cost of the school and rehabilitatioi, 
of the hospital will be less than $600,000. 

| think their request is a very modest one. 

Senator HaypEeNn. Have the estimates of cost been verified so that 
you think you can do the job for the money? 

Mr. Witkinson. They have been checked with the Construction 
Division of the Department. 

There is a possibility, of course, on anything of this nature that 
the estimates may be exceeded. The Bureau has advised the tribe, 
however, that if there is a slight excess they can use that in the cushion 
they have in the remainder of the “Tribal funds”’ item. 


RENOVATION OF HOSPITAL 


Mr. Dicktr. Mr. Chairman, the other program we are giving 
attention to is the renovation of the reservation hospital. There 
is a very definite need for renovation throughout the entire building 

Senator Haypen. When was that built? 

Mr. Dickre. That was built somewhere in the neighborhood otf 
1928. But the construction work itself was not the best. 

There is considerable repairing and improving on the building itsel/, 
and in addition to that, our plans are to construct a clinic to connect 
with the main building. 

There is a very definite need for modern equipment, instruments 
and other implements that are required to carry on the proper type 
of service that the people have a right to expect. 

Senator Haypen. How much does that amount to? 

Mr. Dickie. All told, that is $285,000. $35,000 of that amount 
would go toward the actual operation of the hospital. 

Senator Haypen. I can understand that operating expenses have 
increased. 

Mr. Dicxte. If there are any questions, Mr. Chairman, [ would 
be very happy to answer them if it is possible. 

Senator HaypEN. It would seem to me that the tribe can determine 
what it wants, and if there is the money to pay for it, and the Bureau 
has checked the estimate, we would be justified in making the increase 

Mr. Wiikrnson. I can assure you, Mr. Chairman, that these items 
would have been in the budget if they had been raised by the tribe 
in time to meet the time schedule. 

Mr. Dickie. I would like to point this out. The area director 
Mr. Don Foster, of Minneapolis, visited the reservation a very short 
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time ago, and I personally conducted him through that school build- 
ing. And his complaint was that we had not emphasized the need 
strongly enough. 

| advised him that it was just impossible to find proper words to 
explain what conditions are; the sanitary problem, the flammable 
conditions that existed, the poor lighting, and all those things that 
are needed to operate the school properly. 

Senator Haypen. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Dicktr. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Witkinson. Mr. Chairman, if I may, with respect to the por- 
tion of the travel funds item contained in the 1952 Interior Depart- 
ment appropriation bill—and this is with respect to the Klamath 
Tribe of Oregon—I have with me Mr. Boyd Jackson, who is the 
official delegate of that tribe. 

Now, this is not, of course, in the bill as it passed the House this 
year. 

Over the past several years, as you will reeall, it has been added 
each time in the Senate, and the idea insofar as 1 know is to avoid 
the removal of lands from the tax rolls in the various States and have 
them added to trust status as Indian lands. 

Last year, there was another small change made in the bill, and 
that is what we are concerned with now. 


REQUESTED LANGUAGE AMENDMENT 


There are four words in the last proviso of the tribal funds item 
that were added there, ‘“‘or other tribal funds,” so that it reads: 
Provided, however, That no part of this appropriation or other tribal funds shall 
be used for the acquisition of land or water rights within the States of Nevada, 
Oregon, Washington, and Wyoming * * ¥*, 

The inclusion of those four words has brought about a problem 
of interpretation which has not yet been settled by the best legal minds 
in the Department and outside. 

You will note that in the first, or the main body, of that paragraph, 
it provides for appropriation of tribal funds for the purchase of land 
and improvements on tand, title to which shall be taken in the name 
of the United States in trust for the tribe for which purchase, et 
cetera, 

The last proviso seems to limit that, and I think also is in conflict 
with certain specific statutes previously enacted by Congress. 


KLAMATH INDIAN LOAN FUND 


With respect to the Klamaths, the situation comes about on this 
problem: The Klamath Tribe operates a loan fund pursuant to an 
act of Congress relating only to that loan fund. That allows loans 
to members of the tribe for industrial and agricultural assistance, 
including the purchase of land and interests in land. 

Now, when the Appropriation Act of 1952 was passed, or when 
the Interior Department realized that the four words I have mentioned 
had been inserted, they felt obliged to immediately send out circulars 
holding up any land purchases where tribal funds were involved until 
they had the time to arrive at an inte rpretation of this. 
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Beside the legal staff ofthe Bureau of Indian Affairs, and the 
Solicitor’s staff of the Department of Interior, the Comptroller Genera] 
is now in the act, and between all of them, we don’t have a clear 
answer. 

Senator Haypmn. The Comptroller General has the final word, 
He has not passed it out yet? 

Mr. Wixixtyson. He has not come forth with an interpretation. 

We are appealing to you at this time under the belief we do not 
think this committee or the Congress intended to hamper operations 
where specific acts like the Klamath loan board were authorized, and 
call this to your attention realizing that this is the first chance to get 
a remedy that we have. We will just leave it with you. 

Senator HaypgeN. We have had instances where there is a general 
statute, and we make an exception in a particular instance. That 
might be done here, or there could be a change in the general statute 
itself. 

INTERPRETATION OF LANGUAGE AMENDMENT 


Mr. Witxinson. I might mention that in the letter to the Comp- 
troller General from the Department of Interior seeking the ruling 
on this language, special acts relating to approximately 15 tribes were 
cited as involved in this interpretation. 

If you would indulge us, I would like you to hear briefly from Mr. 
Jackson, who may be able to explain the practical problem brought 
about by this. 

Senator Haypen. All right, Mr. Jackson. 

Mr. Jackson. Mr. Chairman, I think Mr. Wilkinson, here, covered 
the subject fairly thoroughly, except that I might offer an addition or 
a supplement to my prepared statement, which would be to the effect 
that inasmuch as I only represent the Indians of the Klamath Reserva- 
tion, that would be the sum and substance of my authority. 

There are other tribes within the State of Oregon that I could not 
speak for. Heuce, if the Senate should continue to see fit to continue 
the language as it now is in the act, to continue it in the 1953 act, 
I would suggest that some supplemental language be added which 
would eliminate the force of the act to apply to the Klamath Indians 
of the Klamath Reservation. 

And in this way, we then could continue to operate as we have in 
the past, and not only that, but it would permit the Indians as a tribe 
to, if they saw fit in the future, set aside funds to buy up heirship 
lands, which has been a very serious problem. 

Senator Haypren. That was the question I was going to ask. 

If you examine the appropriation that relates to my own State of 
Arizona, it was to prevent acquisition of lands outside of the reserva- 
tion to be added to it. But there is nothing in the law to prevent the 
tribe as a whole from acquiring lands within the reservation. This 
provision, which does not apply to my State but does to the North- 
western States, has the other effect. 

Mr. Wixkinson. Yes. 

Mr. Jackson. And, Mr. Chairman, we have purchased deeded 
property for our members through loan funds, but in no case have 
these lands been taken off of the tax rolls; only they have been held 
under restrictions during the period of the contract. 
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So with that, Mr. Chairman, I think that clarifies my prepared 
statement. 

Senator Haypren. Thank you. 

Your statement will be included. 

Mr. Wiixinson. Thank you very much for the time. 


STATEMENTS OF JAMES CURRY, ATTORNEY FOR SALT RIVER- 
PIMA-MARICOPA COMMUNITY, ARIZONA, ACCOMPANIED BY 


I. W. FLOOD, BILLMAN HAYES, HOLLIS COUGH, AND NORRIS 
KING 
SALT RIVER INDIAN RESERVATION 


Mr. Corry. Mr. Chairman, my name is James Curry, and T am 
attorney for the Salt River-Pima-Maricopa Community of Indians 
in your State of Arizona. I won’t say anything further, except that 
these are good personal friends of yours, and I will ask Mr. Billman 
Hayes, who is the chairman of the Community Council, to say some- 
thing and to introduce the other people that he has with him. 

Senator Haypen. That is fine. Come right up here and sit down. 
We are glad to see you here. 

Mr. Hayes. My name is Billman Hayes, as he has told you, and 
in addition to being chairman of the council, I am employed elsewhere 
in the city of Mesa. I do most of my work on the per diem basis. 
In other words, I don’t devote the full time that I should to the 
council. However, we have a full-time manager of our affairs there 
on the Salt River Reservation. He is Mr. Wayne Flood, who is here 
on my left. And I also have with me, Mr. Hollis Cough, on my right, 
and Mr. Norris King back there. 

As you know, our tribe has not been much known to the world in 
general until about a month or so ago, when a writer for the Saturday 
Evening Post came out there and saw what we were trying to do on 
our reservation, 

And he thought that the things we did there were romantic enough 
to interest the readers all over the country, so he wrote an article for 
the Post which appeared last March. 

Senator Haypen. I certainly read it with great interest, knowing 
the tribe as I have from the time I was born. 

Mr. Hayes. Indian Uprising was the title of the story, but it seems 
that the title of the article had too much fire in it, 1 believe, so for 
that reason we have been getting letters from different people, ‘ educa- 
tors mostly, believing that there really would be a revolution in 
Arizona. 

But I want to assure you the title of the article was incorrect. 

Senator Haypren. The sense, I think, in which the term “Uprising” 
was used was not expressing violence, but that you actually had 
pulled yourself up from a condition that was unsatisfactory to a 
condition that was much more satisfactory. 

Mr. Hayes. That is right. And we are only trying to take over 
much more of our affairs and trying to lift ourselves by our boot- 
straps rather than to depend on the Government to help us out. 

I would like to tell you about what relations the Indians have to 
the making up of the budget estimates that this committee is supposed 
to pass on. 


98400—52——57 
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INDIAN REORGANIZATION ACT 


You remember back in 1934, Congress passed a law under which 
the Indians are supposed to be given the right to make their com- 
ments and criticism of all Indian Service estimates of appropriations 
prior to the time that they go to the Bureau of the Budget and to 
Congress. 

Now, for about 16 years, this provision of the so-called Indian 
Reorganization Act was a dead letter.as far as my tribe was concerned. 

The Indians never saw the estimates or appropriations before the 'V 
went to the Washington office or before they went to the Bureau of 
the Budget or even after they went to the Congress. This was all 
handled by the Indian Bureau. 

About a year and a half or two years ago, there were protests about 
this situation from various tribes, and also from the National Congress 
of American Indians. 

As a result, the policy previously followed was changed, and the 
rule was made that all of these estimates should be submitted in 
advance to the tribal councils for their comments. 

The work of making up the estimates is so very complicated that 
it is hard for Indian Bureau officials to get it done in time for the 
dead line for submission to the Bureau of the Budget. 

Senator Haypen. Where were these estimates made? Sacaton? 

Mr. Hayes. Yes. And the work of submitting it to the council 
only tends to slow it down. ¢ 

Therefore, while the rule has been changed and we are now entitled 
to see these budget estimates in advance, we don’t usually see them 
until the last minute, and as a matter of fact, our tribe didn’t see the 
estimates this vear at all. 

Now, we don’t want to complain too much about not having seen 
these estimates, because we know how complicated the work is and 
how difficult it is to take any more people to comment on the appro- 
priations and to work on these plans that are submitted to Congress. 

We are only mentioning this mostly to let you know why it is that 
this year we cannot testify before you in very much detail about the 
estimates of appropriations. 

We do not know very well what is in them. However, next vear 
we expect we will understand the appropriations fully. 

The reason for this is that through our representatives we have 
negotiated with the area officer at Phoenix, and he has agreed that 
from now on, he will let the Indians in on the business of making the 
appropriation estimates right from the beginning of the time when 
they start to be worked out in the agency and in the area office. 

Senator Hayprn. I think that is a much more practical way to 
go about it. You can go down to the area office in Phoenix, and if 
you can find out how far they have gone and what they are talking 
about at any par tic ular time, then you can get into the formative 
stage of it; whereas, if it is handed to you in the last minute as a 
complete package, 3 is a little difficult for you to work out the details. 

Mr. Hayes. I think we can give you some general comments on 
our situation at Salt River, which will help you to form opinions 
with regard to the money that is to be appropriated for use in our area. 

Now, as I said, we have Mr. Flood here, our business manager, and 
he is more acquainted with some of the problems that we have. 
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] will turn this over to Mr. Flood. 
Mr. Fioop. Mr. Chairman, I believe Mr. Cough has that. 
Mr. Hayes. I was referring to Mr. Cough. Excuse me. 


LAW ENFORCEMENT 


Mr. Coven. Mr. Chairman, in the line of appropriations, I have 
here, under the title of “Law and Order on the Reservation,” the 
point that one of our serious problems on the reservation is law enforce- 
ment. 

As undoubtedly a good many of the Senators and the people in the 
White House here know about the complaints that the Indians make 
about law enforcement on Indian reservations, our problem on the 
Indian reservation there is the inadequacy. 

We have what we call a police force, a police force with one officer 
on the reservation. ‘This officer has a regular 8-hour job from morning 
to sundown. He is only on duty at the time school starts, and | 
presume that he is on a 40-hour weekly basis. 

With that in mind, there have been some serious cases of juvenile 
delinquency and liquor traffic into the reservation. 

Senator HaypeEn. Is this person a Salt River Indian? 

Mr. Coven. Yes, he is. He has the problem of not getting down 
and chasing these things in the way in which a law enforcement officer 
should do. 

Senator Haypen. From the way you describe him, he is a kind of 
a truant officer when school is going, and that is one kind of a job; 
and then enforcing law and order generally is another one. 

Mr. Coven. That is the thing that I would like to ask. I presume 
that he is an officer, because he has made a lot of arrests on the reser- 

vation, only at the time in some cases at night when the Indians on 
the reservation do need help, that they go up to his place. Then he 
comes on out to the place of disturbance. 


MORE FUNDS REQUIRED 


Senator HaypEN. Now, what is the remedy? What should we do 
about it? What is your suggestion? 

Mr. Coven. The remedy on that is more money appropriated for 
that area, whereby we could have officers there after 5 o’clock when 
he gets off with his what you might call school work. 

Senator Haypen. What you are saying about Salt River is true 
throughout almost the entire Indian Service. They have complained 
and complained here that Congress has not appropriated enough 
money to maintain law and order on many reservations. 

Now, whether we could obtain money just for Salt River and no- 
where else is one problem, but the problem, I know from the testi- 
mony in previous years, is general, and it is serious. ‘There is not any 
doubt about that at all. 

Mr. Coven. That we understand. But if there could be some way 
of remedy for that, I am sure that the people on the reservation area 
would really appreciate it. 

But in our case, there, we look for the welfare of the people on the 
reservation. So, naturally, we would need police protection, 
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A good many times we have had notorious gangsters up in that area 
there, just roaming all over the area of Phoenix and a good many 
others. 

When that happens, the lives of our Indians on the reservation are 
in danger. But if we had sufficient police protection on the reser- 
vation, I believe that some lives could be saved. 

Senator Haypen. The money we appropriate just generally for law 
and order comes out of the Treasury of the United States. 

Have you any of your own money that you could put into this 
business? 

Mr. Coven. I don’t think so. We are just at the point where we 
are beginning to realize a little money. 

Senator Hayven. I realize that. 

Mr. Coven. If we had sufficient funds, we could do those things, 
but as it is, we are just about taking over some things. 

Senator Haypren. You are taking all the load you can carry at the 
moment. I see. 

Mr. Covau. I believe that Congress is thinking of a bill pending of 
some kind that Indian law and order be transferred from the State to 
the Indians on the reservation. 


LEGISLATIVE PROPOSALS 


Senator Haypren. There have been a number of legislative pro- 
posals, but I think the attorney will agree with me that none of them 
have matured into law, on this question of law and order, that is, 
making State laws applicable, or conferring upon State and Federal 
officials joint jurisdiction. 

The thing is more or less confusing, and has not been worked out by 
the legislative committees; is that correct? 

Mr. Curry. The one closest to becoming law is H. R. 459, intro- 
duced by Congressman D’Ewart. It was opposed very much by the 
Indians for 2 or 3 years, but finally the National Congress of American 
Indians proposed that it be amended so that the Indians in each place 
would vote as to whether or not they would get State law and order 
in place of the Federal or Indian law and order. And with that amend- 
ment it is quite acceptable to the Indian groups. 

That has been reported out by the House Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs, and though the Commissioner of Indian Affairs 
opposed this referendum clause, they overruled him for once. 

Senator HaypEen. Then there would be closer cooperation in the 
consideration of your problems with, I assume, the sheriff of Maricopa 
County. 

Mr. Curry. Let me point out that the bill, as reported out by the 
House, has no application to Arizona. 

It applies only to South Dakota, Montana, and Wyoming. But, 
of course, there is the possibility of expanding it to cover Arizona at 
some future time. 

Mr. Cough was speaking only of a kind of general trend of Congress 
eventually to take it over, just as you pointed out in the first place. 

I want to answer the question you raised, that if the bill were finally 
passed and made applicable to Arizona, then the Salt River, Pima- 
Maricopa Indians would have a chance to have a referendum whether 
they wanted the State in or not, and in that case the sheriff of Mari- 
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copa County would have jurisdiction over all claims on the reserva- 
tion. 

But then in addition to that, the so-called tribal court would have 
jurisdiction, too, except that the sheriff would have a right to demand 
that any prisoners in the hands of the tribal officers would be turned 
over to him if he wanted to charge them. It would be a concurrent 
jurisdiction. 

Senator Haypen. I see. 

Mr. Curry. And the chances are pretty good that the tribal court 
would not last very long after that situation developed. 

Senator Haypen. All right. You may proceed, sir. 

Mr. Coven. Mr. Chairman, I believe that just about covers every- 
thing in the law and order section. 

Mr. Haygs. Mr. Chairman, | believe Mr. Flood, here, will go into 
some Other things a little more definitely and perhaps a little more 
deeply. 

Senator Hayprn. All right, Mr. Flood. 


FARM PROGRAM. 


Mr. Fioop. Mr. Chairman, I would like to comment a little but 
about the present enterprise that we have. 

We only have the one tribal enterprise, which is a tribal farming 
enterprise. 

The thought behind this enterprise is well expressed in the Saturday 
Evening Post’s story, where we are working on a self-rehabilitation 
program. The long range thought is that we would use the moneys 


derived from this enterprise to invest in other enterprises, in order to 
accumulate it in a big tribal treasury. In so doing, we would be 
able to then use our own money and not rely too much upon Federal 
appropriations. 

That is the thing in a nutshell. But at the present time, we are 
leasing some allotted lands and using some tribal land which would 
make up a 1,600-acre parcel. In cropping this 1,600-acre parcel, we 
are realizing some hundred thousand dollars a year. 

We mentioned something about the finances available for law and 
order. We are considering law and order, but we would still have 
to improve our economic base before we could get into that. 


ADDITIONAL ACREAGE 


One project that we are trying to work now is additional acreage. 
We need additional acreage, because even though we have these 1,600 
acres of land, some of it is allotted land, like I say, and we are en- 
couraging our individuals to take over their allotted lands and farm 
it as they get ready, even if it means that we will have to terminate 
the lease before it expires. 

And another factor is that we do meet certain competition when 
these leases expire. They come up for bid, and if we don’t bid 
enough we lose. 

We would have a chance to go backward by losing land, instead 
of advancing. 
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LEASING SYSTEM 


Senator HaypEn. It never was my understanding that any leasing 
system was to be perpetual. I can understand where you have a raw 
piece of land and you can say you will lease it for a period of years on 
condition that a man pays some rental, but also that he turn it back 
in alfalfa, or in proper condition to be cultivated. 

Ultimately this land is supposed to be used by Indians. You are 
not going to live on perpetual lease money. 

Mr. Fioop. Well, no, but the farmers in our area don’t consider 
that. They consider their own pockets first. 

If they could outtalk an Indian allottee and get him to re-lease that 
land to him again, he would do it, and we have no way of pre venting it. 

Senator Hayprn. How large are the Indian allotments? 

Mr. FLoop. They are 10 acres, plus in some cases 30 or 40 acres. 

Senator HaypEN. You do have tribal land that is leased, do you not? 

Mr. FLtoop. Most of the tribal land is being operated by the tribal 
farms, and we have no difficulty in using that type of land. 

Senator HaypEN. Well, now, what practic ‘al remedy can we get in 
the situation where an individual Indian owns a piece of land and he 
wants to lease it? Would it in any way disturb that right that he-has? 

Mr. Fioop. We feel we should not disturb the allottee’s privilege 
insofar as leasing his own land is concerned. 

However, we have additional acreage of private lands that are not 
developed, and in order to develop our present é¢conomic program, 
we have an area which was subjugated some time ago by the Fort 
McDowell Indians, who live a short ways from the Salt River Reser- 
vation. They are not members of the Salt River Reservation, but 
they are members of the. Pima jurisdiction. 

An area was set out for them of approximately 1,500 acres. And 
the Bureau of Indian Affairs, in setting this up, I understand, did not 
consider certain points, such as transferring the McDowell water 
rights to Salt River. And I understand that certain things could 
not be done legally, and another thing was that the McDowell Indians 
did not approve of a relocation. So the area still remains there with 
certain laterals in. The main lateral is in, and so many branches 
are out on that. 

Although that has been some years ago, and there is a regrowth 
of desert vegetation. 

Senator Haypren. The land, in other words, was level and suited 
to irrigation, but not placed in cultivation? 

Mr. Frioop. It wasn’t placed in cultivation after this difficulty 
came up with the McDowells and the transfer of the water rights. 

Senator Haypen. I see. 

Mr. FLoop. Now, we would encourage some assistance in setting 
this area aside for the sole purpose of the Salt River tribal enterprises, 
the tribal farms enterprise. 

We may lose land in the present area by returning the land to the 
allottee if he wishes to farm his own land, and through certain bidding 
that is done, we could lose out on a chanc e to re-lease the land again 

But to have this 1,500 acres of land subjugated and farmed by the 
tribal farming enterprise—that would bring in additional imcome to 
the tribe, and with that additional income one could go into the gen- 
eral reservation program on just a little larger scale than we are doing 


now. 
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In other words, we could probably underwrite the hospital pro- 
gram, the law and order, welfare, and anything else that the Bureau 
is appropriating now. 

Senator Haypren. Let me get this straight in my head about the 
right of an Indian allottee to lease. 

Now, my concept was that if all restrictions had been removed from 
an Indian, then he had the same right to lease his property, as anyone 
else. 

If the restriction had not been removed, does he have to obtain the 
consent of the Indian Bureau to make that lease? 

Mr. Fioop. Yes. 

Senator HaypEen. Well, no one would want to interfere with that 
particular individual, yet it might be that it would be more ad van- 
tageous to make the lease to the tribe than it would be to an out- 
sider. 

PROPOSED LEASING PROGRAM 


Does the Indian Bureau have any discretion in saying, ‘You can 
lease it, but you have got to limit your leasing to the tribal enterprise 
rather than to some outsider’’? 

Has any thought been given to that? 

Mr. FLoop. Yes; a lot of thought. 

Senator Haypen. As a business manager, you know if you have 
a tract of land and have a little chunk taken off of it here and there, 
you cannot farm it as well as you can the tract as a whole. 

Mr. Fioop. I think the solution to this thing would bé this, Mr. 
Chairman. It is not on our agenda, but it is being considered: That 
our tribal business office would assume the responsibility of leasing 
that land. Then we would provide some taxing system where we 
would still get some income from the white lessee and the lessor; I 
mean, from both sides. And we could probably set up ordinances, 
which would bring about a control on the number of acres a white 
lessee could lease, and not have that restriction put on the tribal farms 
enterprises. 

Senator Haypen. There is no limit now? 

Mr. FLtoop. No; there is no limit now. And in addition to that, 
we do have certain opposition from the Bureau as well. It is just 
like anything else. 

Our office is subject to a little bit of politics, and if So and So has a 
friend who is looking for land, they would probably effect a lease 
overnight. 

Senator Haypen. How many acres are under cultivation on the 
reservation by white lessees? 

Mr. FLtoop. I would estimate close to 20,000 acres. 

Senator Haypen. That is now being leased and cultivated? 

Mr. Froop. Yes. It is close to that. 

We have 1,600 acres ourselves, and we have something like, I 
believe, 12 white lessees there that have some big acreage. 

Senator Haypren. Well, what is the term of those leases? 

Mr. FLoop. Five years. 

Senator Haypen. Did the white lessee that took them take them as 
raw desert land and agree to put it in condition at the end of the 5 
years? 

Mr. Foon. No. We have leases of that type, which are on 10- 
year programs. 
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Senator Haypren. What is supposed to happen at the end of the 10 
years? Would the tribe then get a chance to take it over? 

Mr. Fioop. We still would run into competition there again, be- 
cause the highest bidder may bid and take it. 

Senator Haypen. I can understand as between two white men who 
are competing to obtain the white cultivated tract of land, that it 
would be in the public interest to say “Pay the most if you can get it.” 
But as between the white applicant and the tribal enterprise, it would 
seem to me that you should have a preference. 

Mr. FLoop. Not necessarily so, unless some change is made within 
the Bureau of Indian Affairs. 

Senator Haypen. Is all this handled, Mr. Attorney, by regulation, 
or is it by law? 

Mr. Curry. Well, it is handled by regulation, and ordinarily | 
think the Bureau can give preference. They can reject a lease, and 
they can give it to the tribal enterprise if they want to. 

That is what you are saying now, isn’t it? 

Mr. Fioop. I don’t know whether they can do that or not. Because 
we encountered one such thing there. We had a 300-acre unit that 
came up for lease. We wanted to lease the land. We had it before, 
and we wanted to lease it again. So we went out and started to get 
the signatures. 

In the meantime, some other interested party noticed that that was 
in alfalfa, and he wanted it. He wanted it turned over for cotton. 

Mr. Curry. Did he pay more? 

Mr. Fioop. So he offered more. We had to meet that bid. 

Senator Haypen. All this land is owned by the individual Indians? 

Mr. F oop Yes. 

Mr. Curry. They could give the tribe the right to meet all bids 
could they not? 

Mr. Fioop. Yes, we have that privilege of meeting all bids. 

Mr. Curry. Your problem is that the white man is apt to pay 
more. 

Mr. Fioop. Yes. 

Senator HaypEN. Who gets the lease money? 

Mr. Foon. The allottee. 

Senator Hayprmn. How long has that been going on? 

Mr. FLoop. Sometime before my time. 

Mr. Curry. He is really the equitable owner of the land, so he 
gets the lease money. 

Senator Haypgen. Why I asked the question was that -when we 
went to the Kean River Indian Reservation, there were tracts of land 
that were leased on the basis that the white people who acquired 
them would level the lands and put them in crops, improve them, 
and there was no lessee that would get anything out of it. That 
was to get the land in shape. 

Then subsequently, it was to be allotted and worked out. 


RESERVATION ACREAGE 


On this reservation, how many acres of land are there altogether” 
Mr. Fioop. There are 47,000 acres. 

Senator Haypren. Of that, how much is irrigable? 

Mr. Fioop. About 20,000. 
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Senator Haypren. And of the 20,000, how much is tribal, and how 
much has been allotted? 

Mr. FLtoop. That I don’t have. I have my records in the hotel. 

Senator Haypen. If, when you get this transcipt, you will put it in, 
| think it will clarify the situation somewhat. 

And then, of course, I would like a notation in there with respect to 
this allotment that has been made to the McDowell Indians, which 
you mentioned, as to the date when that took place, and everything 
of that sort. 

If you can amplify that, I think it would be helpful. 


WATER SUPPLY 


Mr. Fioop. Well, the recommendation on that McDowell area is 
that we, as a tribal organization, be helped with sufficient funds for 
the sinking of at least three wells; sufficient money to subjugate the 
area, which would require approximately $50 an acre, and sufficient 
funds for heavy equipment which we could use in subjugation work as 
well as our farming equipment after the area is subjugated. 

This would probably total $200,000, and we are thinking along the 
lines of a revolving credit loan if no other appropriation cauld be made. 

Senator HayprENn. Now, that raises this question, as to whether it 
has ever been considered by the Bureau of Indian Affairs and sub- 
mitted to the budget for the budget’s approval: We have great 
difficulty here that unless an item is included in the budget, both in 
the Senate and the House, and particularly in the House, they say: 
“If it is not budgeted, we cannot do it.”’ 

I do not want to hold out a false hope as to whether it is practical 
to do that, but certainly it ought to be pursued, because another 
budget is being made up now. 

Mr. Curry. Do you feel that this is urgent enough that it ought 
to be urged that some very special provision be made to get it into 
that act, or that we work on it next year? 

Mr. Fioop. 1 would say that it is very urgent, considering the 
underground water question in our area. 

Senator Haypren. The only source of water supply would be addi- 
tional wells, because there is no available appropriation of water 
from the Salt River to apply to this land? 

Mr. Fioop. It is not entirely the gravity of water. The 10 degrees 
does not cover that area. 

Senator HaypEn. It does not. 

Then the scheme of transferring the water rights from the Fort 
McDowell Indian Reservation fell through? It could not be done 
lawfully? 

Mr. FLoop. In the information I had, that was the stumbling block, 
that they could not legally transfer that water right. 

Senator Haypren. That is a little bit complicated to figure the 
proposition out. 

I would like you to get the thing in detail and get it up to the Indian 
Bureau while you are here, and see what you can do. 
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HEALTH SERVICES 


Mr. Fioop. Another problem is the appropriations made for our 
health services, with the fact that the appropriations are made in a 
lump sum to the agency. 

We feel that the appropriations are small anyway, and since we are 
so far from the agency where the hospital is located, we are not getting 
our share of the appropriations. 

Those who are near the area, in other words, who are near Sacaton 
or are anywhere near Sacaton, or live in Sacaton, could easily run in 
there with minor bruises, whereas our Indians at Salt River may have 
some serious injury and consider it so far away that they may not go 
there, preferring to take care of it at home, or trying to take care of it 
some other way. 

INDIAN POPULATION 


Our recommendation there would be to earmark for Salt River a 
certain amount of the appropriations, even on a population basis or 
some other. 

Mr. Fioop. A population basis? 

Senator HaypEen. A population basis. 

Mr. Fioop. Yes. I don’t know what the population is of the 
entire Pima-Maricopa jurisdiction, probably about 6,000, I would 
guess. And we have 1,300 Indians. 

Senator Haypen. Your share of that, then, whatever the amount 
would be, would be in that area. 

Supposing that vou obtained a quarter of the money. The amount 
of money that goes for that whole purpose is inadequate, from what 
testimony we get, and if you only got a quarter of an inadequate 
sum, what would you do with it? 

Mr. F.Loop. It would be better than what we have now. 

Senator Haypen. I mean, would you employ a doctor or a nurse 
or have a clinic, or what? 

Mr. Fioop. We do have a 2-day clinic now, with a doctor coming 
in there all the way from Sacaton. Our program would be this, 
that we would try to develop our economic program to a point where 
we could assist the Bureau in the health program. And by doing 
so, we would contract for a doctor in Mesa, who would be a stand-by 
doctor, and we would ask the Bureau to furnish a full-time nurse, and 
not the part-time nurse that we have now, and to change our small 
clinie into at least an OP ward or probably a three- or four-bed 
hospital. With a full-time nurse on duty, a male employee, and a 
stand-by doctor from Mesa on a contract basis, I think a smaller 
appropriation could well be distributed that way. 

Senator Haypen. And then you think you could contribute some- 
thing toward it from your own funds? 

Mr. Fioop. Yes. 

I believe that would cover the health situation. 


ROAD MAINTENANCE 


But our roads appropriations are in the same situation. The 
appropriation is made to the Pima agency, and any area under their 
jurisdiction which might come under some emergency such as a flood, 
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would use up all the appropriations, and we would get very little 
out of it. 

Senator Haypen. How much do you get now? 

Mr. FLoop. We get a certain amount of maintenance now. They 
would bring a grader from the Pima agency to grade the roads after 
a rain. And that was not done until we started agitating. 

Senator Haypen. You do have one paved road, that I think the 
county put through the center of the reservation between Phoenix 
and Mesa. 

Mr. Curry. Is that true? 

Mr. FLoop. That is a fairly good road. 

Senator HaypeEN. It is just a trunk line. That is all. 

Mr. Fioop. Yes. We are trying to take that and transfer it 
under the county system, where they would pay for the maintenance 
of it. 

In fact, the greater share of our traffic is from the outside. 

Senator Haypen. I should think that based upon use the county 
ought to pay for the maintenance of that road, by all means. 

Mr. FLoop. But since we are in an agricultural area there, we need 
to keep all of our roads under good maintenance. 

We would like to get to our fields and to take our crops to market 
on fairly good roads. 

Without even a grader at our subagency there, sometimes we are 
in a terrible situation, with a lot of mud. And that is speaking also 
for the Lehigh area. At one time I had a chance to talk to the area 
office road engineer, and I asked him for just such a thing, if we could 
even locally earmark for the Salt River area, and to put down a 
little bit of sand in some of the muddy areas in the Lehigh area. 

We have had certain promises, but we would like to go on record 
as appearing here and asking for a little more assistance from higher 
levels. 

Senator Haypren. As a practical matter, when you are making 
up your year’s basis, it could be made up in the area office in Phoenix, 
with so much money for all of Pima, of which so much could be 
allotted to the reservation, and if the appropriation was then made 
upon that basis as set forth in the budget, that is the way it would 
have to be. 

In other words, it is not necessary to write into the law all the way 

through these provisions if the understanding is proper. 

Now, you have a new area officer ithe re. 

Have you been cooperating there? 

Mr. Fuoop. He is very cooperative, yes. 

Senator HaypEeNn. | would suggest that you start right in there and 
try to get as much of this budget as is being made up, and then suggest 
its earmarking. 

Mr. FLtoop. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Curry. Thank you. 

Senator Haypren. I am glad to have seen you folks. 

| have two letters, one addressed to Senator McKellar and one 
addressed to myself, that will be inserted in the record. 

(The letters referred to follow:) 
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Ex Cason, Cauir., May 5, 1952. 


Re Indian Bureau budget proposals for California. 


Hon. KENNETH McKELLAR, 
Chairman, Senate Committee on eR 
Vashington, D. C. 

Dear Mr, CuarrMan: This will acknowledge receipt by special delivery of your 
notice that the undersigned (Purl Willis, counselor of the Mission Indian Federa- 
tion of California) is scheduled to appear before the Subcommittee of the Depari- 
ment of the Interior Appropriation of the Senate Committee on Appropriations 
on May 7. Being unable to return to Washington on such short notice, I am 
taking advantage of the memoranda by Mr. W. W. Woodruff, assistant clerk, 
saying that I may mail a statement for the record. However, I would have very 
much preferred to have been able to appear personally before your honorable 
committee and submit to cross examination by members of the committee. 

The Indian people for whom I am authorized to speak, represent a decided 
majority of the Mission Indians, and they are unanimous in urging that no more 
Federal public funds be given the Indian Bureau in support of its program in 
California—they again respectfully ask that the rule of the Indian Bureau in 
California be brought to an immediate end. There are some 20,000 enrolled 
Indians in California. However, more than 15,000 of these do not now nor have 
they ever resided on restricted or Indian-reservation lands, according to a recent 
statement issued by the Indian Service. These Indian citizens reside among 
the general population throughout the State, and receive absolutely no benefit 
from the public funds given the Indian Bureau. These Indians pay all the 
various forms of taxes to which other citizens are subjected, and, like all of the 
some 20,000 enrolled California Indians, are considered just as capable of handling 
all of their own affairs as all other California people. 

There are approximately 30 so-called Indian reservations in southern California, 
in area running from 320 acres up to 25,000 acres, with a few exceptions located 
in the more remote sections of the mountains, and, of course comprising the 
poorest lands. While there are more than 3,000 Mission in southern California, 
less than 2,000 Indians actually live on their reservations. An Indian who 
occupies a reservation and makes even a fair living by farming or otherwise utiliz- 
ing his restricted lands, is hard to find. Indians are compelled to leave their 
reservations in seeking employment. We find no evidence that the Indian Service 
has been remotely interested in offering reservation Indians assistance or coopera- 
tion in agricultural or other usual programs. On every hand throughout the 
Mission Indian communities, there is striking evidence of abandonment and 
neglect by the Federal Indian Bureau—extreme poverty, sanitation, and housing 
conditions usually unfit for animals to live in—as a member of the countv board of 
supervisors and a staff employee of San Diego Health Department stated recently. 


FOR WHOM WE SPEAK 


Of the some 50 original bands or groups of Indians inhabiting and owning all 
of southern California when the white man overran this area, some 46 bands have 
entered into contracts with Mr. Norman M. Littell, attorney, of Washington, 
D. C., under provisions of the Indian Claims Commission Act. Their preliminary 
petitions have been filed in the courts. A majority of the delegates, captains and 
leaders of these bands of Indians, met at the La Jolla Indian village on Sunday, 
May 4, 1952, and unanimously adopted a resolution urging your committee to 
not approve any funds for the California Indian agency for the coming vear, and 
requested me to file a written statement supporting their opposition to the pro- 
posed Indian Bureau Budget now before you. 

This resolution is herewith filed with you for the record. 


INDIANS CHARGE THAT THERE IS NO NEED TO GIVE THE BUREAU ANY PUBLIC FUNDS 


The Mission Indians did not arrive at this conclusion hastily, but they have 
for years been urging that there is no excuse for allowing the Indian Bureau to 
remain any longer in charge of the very destiny of the lives of California Indians 
In February 1947, Adam Castillo, the Indian president of the Mission Indian 
Federation, appearing with this writer before a special Senate committee readily 
convinced that committee that the Mission Indians and all other California 
groups should be immediately released from all forms of wardship. We were 
followed by the then Acting Commissioner of Indian Affairs, Mr. William Zim- 
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merman, who, after being placed under oath, admitted that the time had already 
arrived when all of the California Indian groups should be released at once from 
further Federal wardship control. Zimmerman filed with the committee a list 
of some 10 groups of Indians over the Nation, whom, he certified were then 
ready for release from wardship. Plans were announced for carrying out his 
recommendations. But that was as far as their recommendations ever went. 

In 1947, the annual budget allowed for the California agency approximated 
under $500,000. Today, the Indian Bureau has enlarged its staff and demands 
$3,364,616 to sustain it for the year starting July 1, 1952. It has exposed its 
‘jron hand”’ in having introduced in Congress its plan of ‘‘ending its supervision 
over Indian affairs in California as quickly as possible.’’ This plan is covered 
by H. R. 7491 and 8. 3005. These proposed bills, are accompanied by the con- 
fusing statement of the Department in an attempt to justify approval of its 
un-American program, which Indians claim is not intended for the actual release 
of Indians from its century-old despotic control, but rather for a further delaying 
scheme. Either California Indians are now capable of assuming full responsibility 
as citizens, or they are not so qualified. Congress should be the judge, in our 
opinion. Acting Commissioner Zimmerman in 1947, certified in writing that 
all California Indians were at that time fully capable of assuming all of the 
responsibilities of citizenship. Therefore, if, after another 5-year period of Indian 
Bureau wardship, they are now not so qualified, it is certainly not reasonable 
to assume they will be under another 5 years under this same Bureau. The 
Bureau program is not logical: it is unsound. 

On February 11, 1952, Mr. Adam Castillo and I appeared before the subcom- 
mittee of the House Committee on Appropriations (Interior) and gave testi- 
mony against the approval of the proposed Bureau budget for the coming fiscal 
year. Our testimony is found in the printed record, pages 1688 to 1703, part 4 
of the hearings. We offer the statements we gave at that time as part of the 
reasons Indians submit against allowing the Bureau any public funds for its 
California agency. That statement sets out in detail just why we insist there is 
no valid reason for allowing the Indian Bureau to remain in California. 

(1) The attorney general of California recently issued his opinion that the 
various counties of the State where Indians reside, must extend Indians the 
same aid and hospitalization under the provisions of the State Welfare Code as 
it provides for other needy persons. That law was enacted by the State legis- 
lature in 1937, and, although we have urged State and county welfare depart- 
ments to comply with the law, some counties have not enforced it. Now, how- 
ever, supported by the opinion of the attorney general, county officials will have 
to extend Indians the same aid they give to other people, and that means there 
is absolutely no need for Congress to appropriate any Federal funds for Indian 
welfare and hospitalization in California. 

2) In 1929, as we point out in the statements made before the House Ap- 
propriation Committee on February 11, Congress enacted a law turning full 
responsibility over to California health officials in enforcing sanitation and 
health and quarantine regulations on Indian reservations in the State. Secre- 
tary of Interior Ickes took the necessary steps to transfer full responsibility to 
the State, and that eliminates any necessity for funds to be given the Indian 
Bureau in those matters. 

3) California public schools, under the State constitution are free—attendance 
is compulsory. Indian reservation lands in California, we admit, are not taxed 
direct, and therefore, Indians who own reservation lands do not pay a land tax 
in support of the public schools, but all California Indians do pay the sales tax, 
all of which under law go for upkeep of the public schools, and, therefore, Indians 
do pay a public school tax, and they should be allowed to attend the public schools 
without any additional expense. However, under the Johnson-O’ Malley act 
approved by Congress in 1934, the Secretary of Interior made contracts with 
California for Indian children from reservations attending the public schools, 
and pays to the State the expense of such Indian children in the public schools. 
Indians have on several occasions charged that the original intent and aim of 
this act has not been carried out, but instead the Indian Bureau has largely 
controlled just where and how this Federal grant has been expended. The one 
argument in its favor by those who sponsored the plan in 1934, was that under 
the act the State would have complete control over the expenditure as a school 
aid, and it would mean that the Indian Bureau would no longer have anything 
to do with education of Indian children—they would henceforth be under the 
sole care of the public school system. Many Indians and county and State 
officials have stated that now, since Indians pay the sales tax which goes for 
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school expense, there is no longer any need for Congress to pay to California this 
Indian school expense. The Indian Bureau has not so far agreed with this 
claim. However, the State officials have advised us that it has not this year 
asked the Government at Washington to pay to the State any such school funds 
for the coming year. Last year, we are informed by the State, this Federal] 
grant amounted to some $318,000. We have heard, however, that the Indian 
Bureau expects Congress to pay any such tunds to its Indian Bureau school 
program. 

There is but one sound way to handle this fund, if Congress insists on giving 
California funds to pay for Indian children attending the public schools, we would 
recommend that such funds be paid direct to the State school depart nent, and 
not to the Indian Bureau, for it is obvious such employees are inexperienced and 
wholly unqualified to administer such funds. 

(4) The Indian Bureau has included in its annual budget proposal the sum of 
some $875,249 for the construction and.maintenance of roads on Indian reserva- 
tions. There is absolutely no sound reason for appropriating any funds for such 
purposes. The Bureau is not capable and has no staff or organization to con- 
struct such roads. But the main reason for our being so strongly opposed to 
Congress approving such a wasteful program is, that the State and county road 
departments will build and maintain roads on Indian reservations without any 
additional cost other than the gas tax individual Indians pay when they purchase 
gasoline. That is a universal tax, and the 6%4-cent-per-gallon gas tax brings in an 
enormous sum, and county officials have advised this writer that the county of 
San Diego would gladly accept rights-of-way on Indian reservations and then 
construct and maintain such roads if any group of Indians would by vote dedicate 
the land or right-of-way. This is fair and simple, since Inflians already pay the 
road tax when they buy gasoline, and that gas tax is the only tax collected for the 
construction and maintenance of public highways. 

As we advised Members of Congress in recent hearings on this budget proposal, 
the Commissioner of Indian Affairs should have advised committees of Congress 
that in this way Indian reservation roads could be built and maintained without 
any funds being appropriated by Congress. This should cause an immediate 
reduction to the Indian Bureau of the full amount it has requested for Indian 
roads, a total of some $875,249. It will be found by a careful study of the whole 
Bureau program that it is but a duplicating agency, using public funds to do for 
Indians (and very inefficiently) the very services State and county azencies are 
already extending to Indians, under laws already in effect. The time is at hand 
when drastic action should be taken—the Indian Bureau has very little to do with 
Indian services or needs in California. If Congress would give the Indian Bureau 
in California no funds for (a) Indian welfare aid, (6) Indian hospitalization, (c) 
Indian housing, sanitation and health inspection, and quarantine, (d) no funds for 
road on Indian lands, (e) law enforcement on Indian lands, or for (f) Indian edu- 
cation, ete., or for (g) “resources management”’ such as its so-called forest and 
range lands, its fire suppression, or under the heading ‘‘Management Indian trust 
property,” in our opinion, Indians residing on reservations in California would 
actually suffer no set-back. Under State laws already in effect Indian citizens 
would be able to get the aid and assistance furnished under law to all other citizens. 
There is no good reason to finance the Indian Bureau to carry on a duplicating 
service in these fields just for the few Indians who reside on their restrieted lands. 
We cannot agree that any modern business firm would approve expending its 
funds to support such an unsound, wasteful agency as the Indian Bureau is doing 
in California. 

Congress, in our experienced opinion, could well afford to immediately terminate 
all this administrative control over Indians and their property, leaving to the 
State and counties where Indians reside, for administering to Indians any and al! 
services which other similarly situated persons receive under law. This is exactly 
what the great majority of the Mission Indians desire. Then, there will be no 
further need for giving the Indian Bureau the enormous furd of $55,000 which it 
asks for “general administration expense’’ for the next fiscal year. We repeat, 
no Indians will suffer if no such funds were given the Bureau. Under State law, 
those Indian groups or families who might desire to do so can incorporate under 
State law in order to carry on a business or to operate their reservation lands, or 
just to preserve it intact as community property. ‘The present plan is pure reg!- 
mentation, and will eventually destroy all initiative and ambition for advancement, 
a natural and commendable characteristic of the Indian race as well as the white 
race. ‘lhe present Indian Bureau policy has long ago run away from itself, its 
whole program seems to be built upon the theory of perpetuating itself, and its 
latest plan—H. R. 7490, H. R. 7491, and 8. 3005, is direct proof of this fact. 
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In 1948, Congress enacted a law (Public Law 335, 80th Cong., ch. 457, Ist 
sess.) H. R. 3064, which gave to one small band of Mission Indians (the Laguna 
Band of San Diego County) full title to their some 320 acres of mountain reserva- 
tion land. ‘They have a patent in fee to their lands, and are under no restrictions 
whatsoever of the Indian Bureau. In our opinion, that is just what should be done 
with each group of Indians in the State. ‘the Laguna Indians receive absolutely 
no benefit from any of the funds given to the Indian Bureau annually. ‘hey are 
actually free and happy. Here is proof if there be any need for proof that a free 
Indian is a happy and responsible citizen. 

A large part of the time of staff members under the State area director of the 
Indian Bureau is being spent in promoting an Indian organization among its 
empioyees and certain other Indians to oppose the larger group who want the 
Bureau eliminated. Bureau employees urge Indians to attend meetings of this 
Bureau-inspired group. Some of the leaders of this Bureau group very recently 
have discussed with us the Bureau program, law enforcement, welfare and other 
services which the State welfare code provides for needy persons, and they are 
unanimous in condemning the Indian Bureau as run under the present Indian 
Commissioner—and they are also unanimous in stating they and all Indians 
want to get from under the Indian Bureau. Some of them advise that the State 
Indian Bureau staff are now preparing to call upon this Bureau-approved group of 
Mission Indians, to call a meeting and adopt a resolution asking the Senate Appro- 
priation Committee to give the Indian Bureau the funds it has asked to sustain 
it for another year. 


SUMMARY OF OUR REASONS FOR URGING THAT NO MORE FUNDS BE GIVEN THE 
BUREAU 


We have, in our statement and testimony given the subcommittee of the House 
Committee on Appropriations (pt. 4, pp. 1688-1703) on February 11, 1952, 
clearly shown that there is no justification for giving the Indian Bureau any more 
funds to carry on its duplicating services in California for the coming vear. We 
trust that these statements will be read by the members of vour committee. We 
readily admit that any grou of Indians or other private individuals are taking 
upon themselves an enormous task in attempting to expose a Federal agency or 
Bureau in its wasteful program. But we feel that we have given valuable factual 
evidence to the House committee, and to which we have called vour attention. 
The testimony shows that members of the House Appropriation Committee com- 
plimented both of us on our testimony, and stated that they were in sympathy 
with us. Here, might we quote what one member of the House Appropriations 
Committee (Mr. Norrell) said at the hearing: 

“Now this committee is sympathetic with you, including everything. If the 
Indians can be taken care of out there, I am sure that Congress of the United 
States does not want to hold them, but in conclusion, may I repeat that your job 
and your task is before the Senate committee and I would like to urge not only 
yourself but these others who are interested in the Indians, to go to the Senate 
subcommittee that is going to consider this matter and make your ease and if 
you can have the Senate go along with the previous (1950) House action, I for 
one will certainly go along with their amendment to take the whole thing out 
because that is exactly what ought to be done.” 

That sentiment was concurred in by the committee chairman, Mr. Kirwan, 
who then stated: ‘‘My advice to him is to go to the Senate. If he sells the Senate, 
or the two United Senators from the State of California, he won’t have much 
trouble in selling me on this side.’ Then Mr. Norrell said: ‘‘We are agreed on 
that.” 

As I read again our testimony and statements made at that time, I cannot 
find one word of opposition from House committee members—they all agreed 
with our reasons for objecting to the Bureau proposals. We have reason to feel 
pleased with our showing before the House committee. As the matter now 
stands, if the members of the Senate subcommittee, or the two United States 
Senators from California, agree with our demands, the House committee state 
that they will also agree with our requests. 

We have made a most sincere effort to limit our statements to the facts as we 
know them, and in our every statement we have reflected the wish and hopes of 
the great majority of the most capable Indian leaders among the Mission Indians. 
Likewise, we feel fully justified in stating that the majority of the Indians of 
California likewise consider the time is at hand when the Congress should step in 
and establish a sound, constructive policy toward California Indians. The 
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State legislature, in adopting Joint Resolution 29, in May 1951, went on recor 
how the people of California feel toward the Indian citizens—they urge immediat: 
cancellation of all restrictions over Indians. There can be no question as to how 
the people throughout the State feel about this issue. Indians are justified i: 
charging that the Indian Bureau uses the funds given it by Congress mostly to 
help further its own program—to never release its arbitrary hold over the lives and 
property of the Indians of the State. They justly charge that the Commissioner 
of Indian Affairs has not given the Congress the full facts regarding the attitude of 
the State toward its Indian citizens; neither has he fully advised the members of 
the constructive laws enacted by the State giving all Indians the full protection of 
its welfare and other laws. 

The Indian Bureau was originally intended as strictly a service and training 
agency to quickly qualify Indians to become responsible citizens. Its more than 
100 years’ iron rule, has shown conclusively that the Indian Bureau policy has set 
Indians back, and has been a most injurious handicap to the Indian race. The 
policy of the Indian Bureau has long since taken on the authority of a king, 
taking over administrative and even legislative control over every form of India: 
life. There is no way to unravel the obnoxious red tape and Dark Age laws and 
regulations used to subdue and control Indian life. “he Bureau has long sine: 
taken over the policy-making responsibility resting upon the Congress—the 
Indian Bureau, for years so strongly entrenched and supported by its almost 
unlimited access to the millions of tribal funds belonging to Indians and ever- 
increasing annual budget demands from Congress, the Bureau staff from the Com- 
missioner down, are truly “‘untouchables.’’ Indians are shamefully denied th: 
inherent right to have a voice in the selection or removal of any Bureau employee, 
a promise that was solemnly made in writing to the Mission Indians in 1933, on 
condition the Indians would endorse John Collier for Commissioner. 

Mr. Chairman, this writer had hoped that this year [| would be able to make a 
personal appearance before your honorable committee and give my testimony 
against approving any public funds for the Indian Bureau in California, and also 
to submit myself to questioning. I could not make the trip on such short notice. 
If you can delay the hearing for 10 days, I will make plans to come back to 
Washington and go into this matter from top to bottom. I can prove to your 
committee just as I did to the House Appropriation Committee on two occasions 
(1950-52) that it is a waste of public funds and doing a disservice to Indians to 
allow the Indian Bureau to remain in California 1 day after June 30, 1952. 

Thanking you, I am, 

Respectfully, 
Puri WIx.ts, 
Counselor, Mission Indian Federation. 
Enclosure. 


RESOLUTION, Miss1on INpIAN Groups OF CALIFORNIA 


La Jouta INDIAN VILLAGE, Sunday, May 4, 1950. 


Senator KennetH McKEL.ar, 
Chairman, United States Senate Committee on Appropriations, 
Washington, D. C. 


Whereas the Mission Indians and all California Indians are citizens, voters, and 
taxpayers, and are entirely capable of assuming the full responsibilities of American 
citizenship, and which fact was admitted by Acting Indian Commissioner William 
Zimmerman, under oath, when appearing before a Senate committee in February 
1947; and 

Whereas the legislature, in May 1951, unanimously adopted Joint Resolution 2%, 
memorializing Congress to release all Indians from all forms of restrictions (Con- 
gressional Record May 28, 1951) so that we may exercise our constitutional rights 
on the same basis as other citizens; and 

Whereas no California Indians live as ‘‘tribal bands’ nor are any of them under 
the Wheeler-Howard bill, but live as individual responsible citizens; and 

Whereas, of the some 20,000 enrolled California Indians, more than 15,000 do 
not now nor have they ever resided on restricted or Indian “reservation” lands, 
but live and long since have become a part of the general population of the State, 
assuming all of the responsibilities of citizenship, being subjected to all laws and 
paying all forms of taxes to which other citizens are subjected, with the Indian 
Bureau having no jurisdiction over their lives, although they are enrolled: There- 
fore be it 
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Resolved, That we urge the Senate Appropriations Committee to not approve 
any funds to sustain the Indian Bureau in its plan of continuing to rule and 
regulate the lives and property of California Indians; and that we hereby again 
approve the statements made by our President Adam Castillo, of the Mission 
Indian Federation and our counselor, Mr. Purl Willis, when appearing as witnesses 
before the House subcommittee on Appropriations (Interior) on February 11 
1952, and ask that such statement be made a part of this resolution, together with 
the supplemental statement herewith attached signed by our counselor, Mr. 
Purl Willis, whom we have requested to file an appropriate statement, on account 
of his being unable to return to Washington for appearance before the Senate 
Committee on Appropriations on May 7, as scheduled. 

This resolution, approved this 4th day of May 1952, by delegates, captains, and 
leaders, of some 40 bands of Mission Indians, who have approved contracts 
with Attorney Norman M. Littell, under the Indian Claims Commission Act of 
August 13, 1946. 

ApAM CASTILLO, 
President-Chairman. 
Mrs. Grace Lacuwa, 
Secretary. 


Santa Fe CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 
Santa Fe, N. Mex., May 1, 1962. 
Hon. Cart HAYDEN, 
United States Senator, 
United States Senate Building, Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR HaypEN: The Santa Fe Chamber of Commerce feels that the 
economy of New Mexico is very much affected by the welfare of the Navajo 
Indians, some 28,000 who live in this State. It was therefore discouraging to 
learn that recommendations for the 1953 appropriations under the Navajo-Hopi 
tehabilitation Act of 1950 had been cut from $20,394,200 to $2,482,500. 

This cut-back in funds will bring to a close, by the middle of this vear, the 
construction work contemplated under the provisions of this act, and it is feared 
the Navajo Indians will continue to live in their state of disease and poverty. 
lt is felt this condition of the Indians is a danger to the United States and the 
State of New Mexico. 

\ithough Federal economy measures are of prime importance at this time, we 
feel the need for restoration of these funds is more than justified for the genera} 
welfare of the Navajos and for the economy of New Mexico. 

We ask that you exert your utmost effort to have this cut-back restored by 
Senate action. 

Yours truly, 
ALLAN MacGiuuivray, President 


Senator HAypEN. We will recess until 10 a. m. 
(Whereupon at 5 p. m., Wednesday, May 7, 1952, the hearing was 
recessed until 10 a. m., Thursday, May 8, 1952.) 
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